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So Many Monsters—But Never a Man! 





ITH AMAZING, almost incredible speed 

\ \ another scholastic year has come to an 

end, and with its passing attention 
again may be directed to the future—to another 
year —and to a fresh appraisal of the purpose and 
place of Pat Detta Kappan. Among many oth- 
ers, two opportunities for service may be identi- 
fied: to contribute to a better understanding of 
public and professional relations and to the edu- 
cator’s skill in the use thereof; and to counteract, 
in such fashion as we may, the evil effects of the 
continuing trend toward specialization, a trend 
as inevitable and inexorable as death and taxes, 
but which, nevertheless, carries the seeds of de- 
struction through an ever narrowing experience 
and lessened vision. 

The ineptitude of educators in the field of 
public relations is almost too well known. In this 
issue, David Henry, executive vice chancellor of 
New York University, says: “The danger today 
is not in the weaknesses of the school program, 
but in the failure of professional and civic leader- 
ship to gain adequate public understanding of 
the nature, objectives, achievements, and require- 
ments of effective public education.” 

Some progress has been made in institutional 
public relations, but a great deal more remains 
to be done in the matter of professional public 
relations—the promotion of teaching as a profes- 
sion. An analysis of current status and whether 
that status is improving or worsening is a first 
step. The 24th Biennial Council approved a pro- 
posal for a thorough study, under the auspices of 
the Commissions, of the status of teaching. We 
hope this important matter will not be permitted 
to lapse. We can think of nothing more impor- 
tant to education, to the profession, and to Phi 
Delta Kappa members than a factual study. 

It is difficult for a profession to gain and easy 
for it to lose public esteem. A generation ago, 
through better preparation and dedicated serv- 
ice, medical men were highly respected. The 
earlier appellation of “piil roller” was seldom 
heard, and a physician was rated next to priest 
and preacher as a servant of the people. Today, 
medical men are spending many hundreds of 
thousands in a public relations effort to overcome 
the adverse effects of their own errors. 

Educators are not likely to make more than 


half of those particular mistakes. They are over- 
specializing; they have lost, to some extent, the 
sense of dedication formerly characteristic of 
teachers, and they could easily get too preoccu- 
pied with research. There is small evidence of 
greed; and certainly no effort is made to limit 
numbers—quite the contrary. They have no tight 
control over licensure, and no great tendency to 
adopt a selfish attitude. They do “withdraw.” 
Even educational policy is too often made with- 
out benefit of professional participation. 

While the results are much the same, the edu- 
cator’s alienation from the public comes largely 
from ignorance, ineptitude, false pride, timidity, 
and lack of perception, the sort of sensitivity 
basic to sales sense. And sales sense is so impor- 
tant, and selling ability so rare, that the moment 
a professional man shows some aptitude for in- 
fluencing people he is snatched up by business 
and so well rewarded that no profession can 
compete. Thus education, thus teaching, has 
lost, is losing, and will lose many of its most 
valuable potential contributors to the basic wel- 
fare of the profession, indeed of the public itself. 
Apparent, therefore, is the need to recruit and to 
induct more of that kind into the profession. 

The proposed study of status should give close 
attention to the personality characteristics of 
teachers—those qualities which have made them 
so notably unsuccessful in professional relations. 

The dangers of overspecialization should re- 
quire little discussion. From the December, 1953, 
issue of Pat DeLta Kappan, we quote: “Probably 
every reader has undertaken graduate study. 
With graduate work (specialization) begins the 
process of learning more and more about less 
and less until, sometimes at least, it can be said 
that practically everything is known abcut al- 
most nothing.” Specialization tends to draw one 
away from the realities of his life and the con- 
tacts and realities of life around him, and par- 
ticularly it fails to develop that inner source of 
power which comes from the ability to integrate 
and to use all experience in the development of 
sober judgment. 

Perhaps it is in this growing specialization of 
American life that the causes of the acknowl- 
edged and increasing jitteriness of us, as a nation, 

(Concluded on page 392) 
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Via Western Union 

Perfection itself. Paths to International Understanding 
a classic. Better order thousands of copies printed im- 
mediately. To know all is to love all. Breathless.— Louis J. 
Heinrich (Pi 23). 


The Pleasure Is Mutual 

Congratulations on the May issue. Having helped to 
plan the issue, and having contributed to it, I am prej- 
udiced in thinking it is the best issue of the year. Favor- 
able comments have already reached me from various 
sources. Thanks for the pleasure and privilege of work- 
ing on this issue. It was a pleasant professional experi- 
ence.—Chris A. De Young (Upsilon 245), Chairman, 
Commission on International Education. 


More Readers the Better 

I would like to see “Fable of the Meadow Larks” 
made available to more people and am writing to ask 
permission to have it mimeographed for distribution to 
teachers. I found the article in the magazine in our 
library but am sure it reached a limited number of 
people.—Mary D. Fanti, Decatur, Illinois. 


Put Detta Kappan is a credit to our profession. — 
Leon L. Tyler (Omega 152), Emeritus. 


Quoted Before the Supreme Court 


Two of the lawyers who argued the cases before the 
U. S. Supreme Court read the article (“If Segregation Is 
Abolished—”) and cited a few of the facts contained 
therein in their oral arguments. I was there and heard the 
references.—R. R. Palmer (Beta Iota 146). 


From Far Away Peru 


Living outside the U. S. has its advantages, as well 
as its disadvantages. Keeping up-to-date professionally 
is one of the problems. However, I find that by reading 
Put Detta Kappan, particularly “Keeping Abreast in 
Education,” this problem is almost non-existent.— Stuart 
A. Anderson (Phi 833). 


Heroic Finland 

Reference current Russian policies and tactics, David 
Henshaw has written a most clear cut and interesting 
picture of Russian history in its relations with Finland 
in his book, “Heroic Finland.” I think that every Phi 
Delta Kappan should read this book and get a better 
understanding of the cold war and the Korean and 
Asiatic problems.—Richard P. Karr (Alpha Zeta 308). 


Authors in Special Education Wanted 


Perhaps I read too much into our magazine, but I do 
like it and find it useful. I have used the “Scientics” arti- 
cle several times. I would like to see a series of articles 
dealing in simple but concrete terms with the function 
of the various special groups in secondary education— 
what is the purpose and place of business education, in- 
dustrial arts, music education, etc.? What is the relation- 
ship between these groups and the general aims of edu- 
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cation? What are each of the groups doing to help gen. 
eral education? I feel that many people do not appreciate 
the general education functions of our special fields, 
This is just an idea —there is no charge for it.—Bruce I. 
Blackstone (Beta Omega 32). 


The Navy Is Heard From 


After re-reading the October issue of Pat Detta Kap- 
PAN, it seems appropriate to take the opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Commission on Research for its endeavor, 
I have also circulated my copy among other staff mem- 
bers who have read it with enthusiastic acceptance. The 
points of view put forth in the many excellent articles 
should be of help, certainly to many workers in the 
field.—Norman D. Bowers (Eta 1417). 


Nietzsche Had That Demonic Power 


Dr. Mayer concludes, and perhaps rightly so, that “all 
are in some degree capable of creative work.” However, 
let us educate for fundamentals first and then afford 
opportunities for creativity to develop concomitantly or 
subsequent to fundamental understanding. Only the very 
gifted are capable of great creativity. In fact, the author 
concludes that before “greatness can be achieved, funda- 
mentals have to be acquired.” It is not a general aim of 
education to train for greatness—only the very gifted 
have the potentiality to become great. Why hold out (as) 
an aim for the bulk of children the ideal of greatness? 
Would it not be more rational to try to develop each 
child to his highest potentiality in the fundamentals and 
give as much chance to develop creative skills within the 
limits of each child’s ability. Here, it seems to this cor- 
respondent, one finds a rationale wherein to build a 
balanced, harmonious society. 

The author cites the example of Nietzsche as a creator. 
This example is not a valid one from many standpoints, 
in spite of the tortures by physical illness suffered by 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche included many false postulates in 
his philosophy and, as a result, developed a system that 
has wrought much evil in the world. His misinterpreta- 
tion of Darwin’s theory of evolution caused him to con- 
clude that the people of Germany were a superior peo- 
ple, hence destined to rule the world as a master race. 
This herrenvolk theory has already caused two world 
wars and has wrought untold suffering to the world dur- 
ing the first half of the Twentieth Century. There is no 
proof (that Nietzsche’s philosophy or the conclusions 
based upon it is correct) from the great fields of biology, 
philosophy, anthropology, or history. In view of the great 
damage the philosophy of Nietzsche has done in the 
world, this correspondent cannot agree with the author 
that he was a creator. Certainly he had, to use a term 
Dr. Mayer uses in the following paragraph, a “demonic 
power” within him.—M. E. Taggart (Alpha Epsilon 1218). 


Better Ways Than Strikes 


I feel that for teachers to go on strike for a higher 
wage, to engage in picketing the schools, is to demean 
both themselves and their profession. Ours is not a mere 
job, one whose sole return is money, but a profession. We 
are not merely laborers, but teachers dedicated to the 
task of educating the young people of our country, to 
broadening the fields of knowledge, and contributing to 
the cultural development of our land. Such a task, I feel, 
does not allow us to go on strike. We have an obligation 
to the students which I feel we are neglecting by such 
behavior. Surely there are better ways to seek to better 
our economic standing, ways in keeping with the dignity 
of our profession.—Edward P. Murray (Alpha Zeta 705). 
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Forgotten Aspects of Mental ‘Training 









ability is a three-phased capacity. The mind 

can do three things: know, feel, and will. 
All of these abilities are present in every act of 
every human being, but in any specific act one 
of the three is predominant. 

For example, the ability to know is uppermost 
when the student is learning new facts, solving 
new problems, thinking, understanding some- 
thing new or different, discovering new data, 
building up his storehouse of facts, enlarging his 
supply of encyclopedic information, chocking his 
mind to such a degree that he becomes the 
“Quiz-Kid” that knows all the answers, and is 
thus the ideal pupil of the average teacher. 

The ability to feel is in control when the learn- 
ers emotions are upset or deeply stirred; when 
his behavior has left in his consciousness various 
attitudes toward ideas, conditions, people, and 
situations. These may be related to such things 
as race relations, nations, politics, religion, busi- 
ness dealings, honesty, criminality, union labor, 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and manage- 
ment; to specific likes and dislikes; to a tendency 
to quick anger, or lethargy; to reprisal, animosi- 
ty, hate, vengeance, and belligerency; to the de- 
velopment of love, happiness, faithfulness, hope- 
fulness, charity, worthy desires, and anticipa- 
tions; and to be animated with wholesome com- 
munity urges. What a vast array of human be- 
havior is encompassed in the above! 

The ability to will is supreme when mental 
behavior is directed in channels that result in 
social habits, either good or bad. A very large 
percentage of one’s personal attributes is a re- 
sult of how will power has been developed. One 
is either master of his soul, or he is a slave of his 
impulses. He can exercise determination, or he 
cannot. He can steer to a goal, or he can drift 
with the tide. He can change his environment 
to aid his upward climb, or he can flop by 
the wayside. He can possess an unbendable will, 
or he can be willy-nilly. He can be taught and 
led to recognize the accepted mannerisms of 
polite society, or he can grow up like Topsy, and 


Pater tell us that human mental 





. *Judge Boggs (Zeta 235) is now retired, but retains an active 
Interest in education. He lives in Indianapolis. 


By JUDGE BOGGS? 
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Thousands of teachers are still teaching sub- 
ject matter intensely, and thousands of others 
are teaching children. The relative merits of 
either practice will not be argued, but two areas 
in education in which all teachers have fallen 
short throughout our educational history are in- 
dicated. After sixty years of work and service 
in public education, the writer feels that educa- 
tion has centered its efforts on only a part of the 
child’s mental makeup. 





suffer ostracism, even incarceration. In short, 
his will power is educable and deserves educa- 
tion’s attention, for this paragraph includes also 
a very large segment of human behavior. 


School Purpose Has Changed 


In the above analysis of the three phases of the 
mind we cover the entire gamut of human be- 
havior. It is not possible to say which of these 
three is most important—though our public 
schools have dealt with only one of them—, but 
the general consensus of opinion is that human 
beings are influenced more largely by habits, 
attitudes, and emotions than by knowledge. C. K. 
Kluckhohn of Harvard, in his Mirror for Man, 
page 276, says: “When one minutely scrutinizes 
one’s own behavior, one invariably sees how 
large a proportion of one’s acts is determined in 
accord with the logic of his sentiments.” Senti- 
ment is based in feeling. 

Since a major portion of human activity is de- 
termined by habits, attitudes and emotions, how 
can we justify the fact that only in the realm of 
knowledge has public education furnished texts, 
courses of study, aids for teachers, or has ex- 
pected factual information from pupils in final 
examinations. 

When public schools first were established, we 
were an agrarian people with the home and the 
church strong institutions where instruction in 
attitudes, emotional control, and social habits 
could be given. The principal purpose of the 
school then was that of imparting information. 
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But the conditions of life today are so vastly 
different that what the home and church once 
could do fairly well cannot be done now except 
in a very small percentage of the population. Too 
many homes are giving no heed to this sort of 
educational leadership, and too large a percent- 
age of the population never comes in contact 
with the church. Even those who do go regularly 
to church get only one-half hour of instruction 
out of the 168 in each week. And the kind of 
instruction they get deals too much with infor- 
mation—doctrinal—rather than with the basic 
ideals of Christian living. 


Bowed Before God of Knowledge 


We have dedicated our entire educational pro- 
cedure to the proposition that if we develop the 
knowing capacity of pupils, we have fulfilled our 
mission as educators. Dr. Kluckhohn further 
states: “Our educational system has recently 
been built upon a kind of watery intellectual- 
ism. We have too often naively assumed that, 
if people were well informed and taught to rea- 
son in accord with accepted canons of logic, 
their characters would take care of themselves.” 

The Biblical adage, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you,” is sound in the realm 
of religion, but it does not hold equally in edu- 
cation to say: “Seek ye first all the knowledge 
of the land, and all proper social habits, atti- 
tudes, and emotional control will be added unto 
you.” It is a patent fact that throughout our edu- 
cational history we have bowed before the god 
of knowledge through all the grades, high school, 
and the university. But every educator knows 
that smartness does not necessarily produce good- 
ness. Arthur Guiterman in his poem, “Education,” 
puts it this way: 


Theology, languages, medicine, law 

Are peacock feathers to deck a daw 

If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 


As Good a Job as Ever 


Since thus far we have not furnished our teach- 
ers with texts and courses of study dealing with 
emotional control, attitudes, and social habits, a 
series of difficult problems is posed for us to 
solve. In the Book of Job we read, “Would that 
mine enemy would write a book.” The implica- 
tion is quite clear in this instance. However, we 
have had many heroes in our history and in many 
walks of life, so it is to be hoped that we shall 
discover someone who will help us in this need. 
Granted that such texts and courses of study 
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can be produced, it goes without argument that 
the materials will be taught, for our teachers as 
a whole are textbook teachers, and in this re. 
spect, at least, they are doing as good a job as 
ever in our educational history. 

At the present time, the only leadership that 
pupils get in developing emotional control, atti- 
tudes, and social habits comes sporadically and 
quite haphazardly. So much depends on the per- 
sonality of the teacher, whereas such training 
should be a part of the school program, outlined 
as any other course of study. If it were, and 
taught well, there would be much less hue and 
cry for religious education, because we would 
be inculcating in the students the essence of re- 
ligious principles. 

If any teacher doubts that emotional control, 
attitudes, and proper social habits can be learned, 
let him recall the thousands of pupils whose 
older brothers and sisters he has had, and whose 
behavior he could easily predict. Someone in- 
fluenced these students for good or ill. Biology 
will not explain it wholly. Citing Dr. Kluckhohn 
again, “If children become responsible adults 
through the operation of biological processes 
(alone), home and school training is a waste of 
time and energy.” 


Could Almost Erase Delinquency 


If someone who was not especially prepared 
to do so could teach these children how to be- 
have, why can’t the teacher do so? Teachers are 
supposed to be trained in the art. It is evident 
that in our society today parents are more and 
more sidestepping this important duty. The dire 
results of their failure to assume their responsi- 
bilities are reflected in the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency. It is just possible that 
through a generation of public education that 
would take into consideration leadership and in- 
struction in these now untouched realms, we 
could almost erase delinquency. At least we 
might be able to reduce it. 

Only when we have trained our children in all 
three mental phases shall we have measured up 
to our responsibility in education, and when we 
do, and only when we do, shall we be able to lay 
claim to teaching the whole child. 





There is today a land-grant institution in each of 
the 48 states and the three territories, a second insti- 
tution in Massachusetts and 17 separate colleges for 
Negro students. All are supported by state funds, 
with federal aid, and include programs of education 
and research, as well as an extension program for 
the rural areas of each state. 
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Future Direction of American Education 















In the United States most problems have first been thought of as quantitative 
questions. Eventually they have had to be dealt with as qualitative ones. In 
every enterprise there comes a time when the law of diminishing returns sets in 
so far as mere physical expansion is concerned. Resources must begin to be di- 
rected toward improvement rather than toward simple increase in size, toward 
intensive rather than extensive development. 











pansion, the progress of the United States 

tended to be measured by the number of 
square miles of cropland hewn out of the forest. 
In the twentieth century, however, this simple 
quantitative view has revealed its inadequacies 
and its dangers. Sound policy today emphasizes 
the balanced use of our resources of soil and 
water and forest, not the mere breaking of new 
acres to the plow. 

The costliest blunders in our nation’s history 
have resulted from failure to recognize promptly 
the need for drastic alterations in the direction 
or emphasis of basic policy. Dust-bowls and mil- 
lions of acres of hopelessly eroded farmland are 
alegacy from the thoughtless policy of exploiting 
our natural resources to swell the statistics of an- 
nual output instead of developing and conserv- 
ing them in accord with well-considered con- 
cepts of national strength and well-being. Such 
failure to adjust policy to changing circumstances 
is often described as “cultural lag.” 


Quality Need No Longer Wait 


Public education in the United States has gone 
through a period of enormously rapid expansion. 
For several past generations it has been neces- 
sary to think of public education primarily in 
quantitative terms. The facilities at the outset 
were hopelessly inadequate for doing the kind 
of educational job which the United States re- 
quired. Our schools had to catch up with the 
rapid territorial expansion and the rapid increase 
in population that had occurred and was occur- 


—_— 


* Arthur Bestor is Professor of History, University of Illinois 
and author of Educational Wastelands (University of Illinois 
Press, 1958). This address was delivered at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., on March 4, 1954, under the auspices of 
the local chapters of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. 


De THE period of rapid westward ex- 






























By ARTHUR BESTOR® 


ring. At the same time, the schools had to offer 
more prolonged and extensive training to meet 
the increasingly heavy intellectual demands of 
an industrialized and urbanized society. On top 
of all this, the schools had to enlarge their facili- 
ties to carry out the democratic ideal of making 
educational opportunity available to every class 
of the population. Under such circumstances a 
pre-occupation with sheer physical expansion 
was inevitable. Every child brought into school 
or every year added to the education of a child 
already in school could be accounted a net gain, 
without inquiring too particularly into the quali- 
ty of the training the child obtained. Until the 
most immediate and pressing quantitative prob- 
lems received an approximately adequate solu- 
tion, the question of quality could wait. 

The question of quality need not be and must 
not be any longer deferred. The emphasis upon 
number and size has become completely ana- 
chronistic. We have already succeeded in creat- 
ing a gigantic educational enterprise. What we 
need now to learn is how to use it effectively, 
how to make it turn out products not merely 
impressive in quantity but also in quality. 


This Much Has Been Accomplished 


Let us take note of how great our achievement 
has actually been in furnishing schooling of ex- 
tensive duration to the American population as 
a whole. Well over ninety per cent of all children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen inclusive 
—a range, be it noted, of nine years—are at pres- 
ent in school. Even if we take the longer span 
of ages from five to nineteen inclusive (to the 
upper and lower levels of which compulsory at- 
tendance laws do not apply), we nevertheless 
find that more than three-quarters of all children 
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within this fifteen-year range are now attending 
school.' With respect to the present adult popu- 
lation (that is, all persons in the United States 
aged twenty-five and over), the census shows 
that, for the median, each adult has had the 
benefit of no less than 9.3 years of schooling. 
Over one-third of all American adults now living 
have been carried through the twelve years of 
elementary and high school. Only a quarter of 
the entire adult population have received less 
than eight years of schooling.’ 

Furthermore, this result has not been accom- 
plished by cutting the expenditure per child in 
attendance. Most emphatically the contrary! We 
hear so much about overcrowding that we are 
apt to forget the extremely significant fact that 
the equipment, the resources, and the current 
expenditures of the public schools have increased 
far more rapidly than enrollment, even when 
full allowance is made for the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Not quite four times 
as many children as in 1870 are now in school, 
but we spend more than ninety times as much 
on their education. The child of today enjoys a 
school year twice as long. The proportion of 
teachers to pupils is greater, and the teachers are 
required to have spent far more time in training. 
After adjustments have been made for the low- 
ered value of the dollar, we find that today, as 
compared with 1870, nine times as much money 
is spent per year on the education of each child, 
and nearly thirteen times as much is invested 
in the buildings and equipment which each one 
is privileged to use.® 


Also a Commitment for the Future 


Higher education affords similar statistics of 
accomplishment. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in 1900, resident enrollments in colleges 
and universities amounted to one quarter of a 
million students, or only four per cent of the 
college age population (that is, all persons be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-one in- 
clusive). Today our colleges, universities, and 
professional schools are equipped to furnish 
higher education to at least one-fifth, and per- 
haps one-fourth, of all the young men and wom- 
en in the United States of appropriate age. 
These facilities represent an investment of more 
than four billion dollars in physical plant alone, 
while the current educational and general ex- 
penditures amount to more than a billion dollars 
a year. State universities and other publicly- 
supported institutions, moreover, have risen to 
statistical equality with privately-endowed and 
privately-controlled colleges and _ universities. 
Approximately two million young Americans are 
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receiving instruction which costs society an ay- 
erage of five hundred dollars per year apiece, in 
public and private institutions alike. In neither 
case does the student himself pay more than a 
fraction of the price of what he receives, the 
balance being a subsidy from tax funds or pri- 
vate benevolence.* 

The American people have reason to be proud 
of the support they have given to education. The 
quantitative achievement I have described—the 
most impressive in educational history—is proof 
that our professions of faith in education are 
sincere. A tremendous investment of effort, time, 
money, and personal sacrifice has been made, 
and this investment constitutes also a commit- 
ment for the future. No one can doubt that the 
American people will sustain the educational 
system they have created and will labor for its 
continual improvement. 


Lack Historical Perspective 

But improvement, at this stage of development, 
is not necessarily synonymous with numerical 
and physical expansion. American education faces 
a dangerous crisis today because of the “cultural 
lag” that vitiates the thinking of large groups of 
professional educationists in the United States. 
Among them there is a general refusal to recog- 
nize the fact that we have reached the point in 
educational history when a quantitative approach 
needs to be replaced by a qualitative one. In- 
stead of adjusting themselves to the realities of 
the present, they blindly project into the future 
the trends of the past half or three-quarters of a 
century. An indiscriminate enlargement of school 
facilities without particular concern for quality 
or efficiency paid off in the past, they argue, 
hence such a policy is good enough for the pres- 
ent and the future. Though these professional 
educationists fancy themselves modern and pro- 
gressive, they are actually the hidebound reac- 
tionaries of contemporary American education. 
They are attempting to make policy by rule of 
thumb, and the rules they apply were derived 
from a brief segment of educational history which, 
though recent, is already archaic. They lack the 
historical perspective that belongs to the true 
conservative, and they have lost the subtle and 
pervasive sensitivity to change that belongs to 
the true liberal. The world has passed these self- 
styled progressives by, turning them into queru- 
lous, dogmatic opponents both of educational 
tradition and of educational reform. 

The purpose of public education today is what 
it has always been: to raise the intellectual level 
of the American people as a whole. To do so we 
needed an educational system commensurate in 
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size with the size of the nation. For three-quar- 
ters of a century we have devoted our resources 
to constantly lengthening the period of school 
attendance and constantly enlarging the educa- 
tional plant. Today we have reached the point 
where the law of diminishing returns largely can- 
cels out the gains that once could be realized by 
simple physical or numerical expansion. We 
must plan the future of American education not 
by mechanically extrapolating past trends, but 
by thoughtfully considering what we wish to ac- 
complish and how we ought to go about it. 


Cannot Compare With the Past 


It is ludicrous in the extreme to measure the 
effectiveness of our public schools today by com- 
paring them with the achievements of the wretch- 
edly inadequate schools of previous generations. 
That such comparisons should be offered by pro- 
fessional educationists as a serious defense of 
what they are doing constitutes, in itself, a scan- 
dalous confession of failure. No serious critic of 
contemporary education is asserting that Ameri- 
can public schools enjoyed a golden age in the 
past. By and large the old common schools were 
poorly equipped and financially ill-supported, 
their terms were short, and their teachers insuffi- 
ciently educated. What they accomplished they 
accomplished against heavy odds. This situation 
has been immensely improved, thanks to the lib- 
eral and continuous investment of funds and 
energy during the past fifty or seventy-five years. 
What critics are asking is whether the qualitative 
results have been commensurate with the quanti- 
tative effort. 


Nine Times as Much, Per Pupil 


In view of the tremendous increase of educa- 
tional resources per pupil in attendance, there 
ought not to be the slightest reason for raising 
the question of whether the typical school child 
of today is better trained in the fundamental in- 
tellectual skills and disciplines than a child with 
the same number of years of schooling in the 
past. A previous paragraph has pointed out that 
a pupil who has completed a given grade today 
will have spent twice as many days in school as 
a comparable student would have spent eighty 
years ago. He will have received a greater share 
of the personal attention of a more extensively 
trained teacher. Nine times as much money (of 
constant purchasing power) will have been ex- 
pended upon his education each year, and he 
will have used buildings and equipment at least 
thirteen times as costly. This being so, the in- 
tellectual accomplishments of the typical pupil 
should be so markedly greater than before as 
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to leave no possible room for doubt concerning 
educational improvement in today’s schools. 

To use the past as the principal standard of 
comparison is, in itself, an avoidance of the real 
issue. The present effectiveness of the schools, 
measured against the best that can possibly be 
achieved, is the only valid measure of our edu- 
cational accomplishment. In the years ahead we 
must learn to make comparisons with the very 
best schools, public or private, American or for- 
eign, past or present, of which we can obtain any 
knowledge. We must not only study but also 
consciously borrow from the soundest educa- 
tional systems of other places and other times. 
We must demand that our schools be superior to 
the less adequately financed educational systems 
of foreign countries—superior in the intellectual 
discipline which they provide in science and 
mathematics and history and literature and lan- 
guages. We must examine the methods used in 
the best private schools of the United States and 
concentrate our resources upon adapting these 
methods to the public schools, instead of fritter- 
ing away our energies in experiments with wa- 
tered-down curricula and with elaborate pro- 
grams for the inculcation of trivia. We are enter- 
ing, I believe, upon a new phase of American 
educational development, and we must seek 
guidance less narrow, less provincial, and less 
backward-looking than that which is furnished 
by the entrenched defenders of the status quo. 


Fail to Rise to Challenge of Today 


Despite many honorable exceptions, the most 
influential men in the field of public secondary 
education today are so enslaved to the outmoded 
quantitative concepts of the past half century 
that they are unable or unwilling to reexamine 
our school system in terms of the quality of the 
intellectual training which it offers. The pioneers 
of public education in America were forced to 
condone a considerable watering down of the 
curriculum in order to carry through the quanti- 
tative expansion which they rightly deemed pre- 
requisite. Their backward-looking successors, 
however, seem incapable of rising to the chal- 
lenge of a new day. What has heretofore been 
considered a sad but inescapable necessity, they 
are now trying to convert into a virtue. Instead 
of tackling the qualitative problem, once the 
quantitative means for its solution are available, 
the dominant group of professional educationists 
of the present generation are attempting to re- 
define the purposes of the public schools in such 
a way as to repudiate qualitative objectives and 
thus to spare themselves the trouble of adjusting 
their thinking to mid-twentieth-century realities. 
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It is one thing to accept the lowering of stand- 
ards as an unavoidable consequent of rapid ex- 
pansion. It is quite another to accept lowered 
standards as a permanent and even desirable fea- 
ture of a democratic educational system. To do 
the latter is to betray not only education but de- 
mocracy itself. We perpetrate a fraud when we 
promise—for the first time in human history—to 
offer an education of adequate duration to every 
child in the nation, and then proceed to dilute 
it and vitiate its strength. We extend a gift with 
one hand and snatch it away with the other. If 
a man does not believe that thorough intellectual 
training is valuable and appropriate for every 
citizen, then he ought not to masquerade as a 
democratic educator, for he is in effect admitting 
that the opponents of democracy were right 
when they said that the masses of men were un- 
educable in the ordinary sense of the word and 
ought only to be “adjusted” to the mindless kind 
of life they were bound to lead. 


Should Squeeze Out the Water 


If American education is to accomplish the 
high purposes to which it dedicated itself at the 
beginning, it must set a qualitative goal for the 
future and not settle down to smug contempla- 
tion of its past quantitative achievements. Our 


first task is to see whether we cannot make more 
effective use than we do of the educational sys- 
tem which we already possess. Instead of pro- 
longing the schooling of every young person, we 
ought to squeeze out the enormous quantity of 
water that has been injected into the elementary 
and secondary school curriculum. We ought to 
make the years of schooling that we already pro- 
vide and already require into years of thorough 
and rigorous intellectual training, thus rendering 
the child’s investment of time and society’s in- 
vestment of money productive of really high in- 
tellectual returns. 


Prolongation Is Not the Answer 

The foundation of all our future progress is, of 
course, our magnificent achievement in extending 
educational opportunity to all the young citizens 
of the land. Our success is not complete, and 
it must be made complete. There are regions of 
the country in which educational opportunities 
are far below the level that we ought to consider 
minimum. There are groups in the population— 
racial groups, occupational groups, groups of 
extremely low income—whose children are in 
fact deprived of the educational opportunities 
that are nominally extended to them. This situa- 
tion we must labor to correct. 

We must recognize, however, that it is a small 
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minority of the population today which is ex- 
cluded from educational opportunity. And we 
must not assume that we can reach this minority 
by using the simple drag-net methods of the past. 
The vast educational expansion of recent decades 
has failed to bring this minority into the schools, 
and further indiscriminate expansion—especially 
an indiscriminate prolongation of the period of 
schooling—seems as unlikely to do so. We must 
learn to deal with this problem directly and in 
its own terms. In the first place, we must con- 
centrate our resources upon building schools 
where none are available, rather than upon ex- 
panding the school facilities of communities 
which will use them only to increase the number 
of dilletante pupils beyond the school-leaving 
age who are playing away their time at “life- 
adjustment.” In the second place, we must learn 
to set aside part of our school funds to provide 
scholarship assistance for the genuinely impover- 
ished children of high intellectual ability, instead 
of spending more money upon painless kinds of 
pseudo-educational programs designed to entice 
gilded youth to tarry a little longer in the class- 
rooms they would otherwise contemn. 


Holding Power With a Purpose 

We must get rid of the notion that there is 
any virtue in increasing the “holding-power” of 
the high school, if that holding-power is achieved 
by watering-down the curriculum and debasing 
all the standards of academic achievement. Our 
democratic purpose is to offer educational op- 
portunity. If we keep a student in school under 
compulsory attendance laws until the age of six- 
teen or seventeen or eighteen, we have done our 
full duty by him in terms of educational oppor- 
tunity. If no spark has been lit by then, if the 
student has not by then been inspired to second 
the efforts of the school by serious, conscientious, 
faithful intellectual effort of his own, then we 
should allow him to depart in peace. After edu- 
cational opportunity has steadily knocked at the 
door for nine or ten years without response, the 
time has come to pick up the sample case and 
to seek a more likely prospect. 

To extend educational opportunity to everyone 
involves bringing into school for a certain length 
of time every child, regardless of his ability, or 
interest or effort. Hence our compulsory attend- 
ance laws. But the idea of democratic oppor- 
tunity does not imply the indefinite prolongation 
of such schooling, that is, mere classroom attend- 
ance by young people without intellectual curi- 
osity, mental ability, or willingness to work. In 
the high school it is imperative that a transition 
be made to the principle of rewarding effort, of 
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encouraging merit, of providing further educa- 
tional advantages to those only who are willing 
to earn them. Because of compulsory attendance 
laws the high school is obliged to admit every 
child of appropriate age. But, it is not obliged 
to graduate every child. The high school years 
should be years of sifting and winnowing. To do 
this job well should be the principal goal of a 
secondary school administrator. To see that it is 
done well should be the concern of every citizen 
who believes in sound education, in true econ- 
omy, and in the democratic principle of encour- 
aging every man to develop his powers to their 
fullest extent in fair competition with his fellows. 


Diplomas — And Diplomas 


The standard high-school diploma should be 
awarded only to the ones who have earned it 
through conscientious effort in the basic intel- 
lectual disciplines of science, mathematics, his- 
tory, English, and foreign languages. It should be 
a diploma that will mean something, not merely 
to the college (should the student go there), but 
also to the employer, who certainly has a right 
to know what such credentials amount to when 
they are presented by a prospective employee. 
Let other certificates, different from the stand- 
ard diploma, be awarded to students who remain 
in school for the full twelve years but enroll in 
vocational or “life-adjustment” programs. If these 
other kinds of training are just as valuable to a 
young man or woman as disciplined intellectual 
education—a claim which many professional ed- 
ucationists make—then these other certificates 
will be just as valuable to him as the standard 
one. If such programs are inferior—and I most 
emphatically believe that they are—then the 
other certificates will depreciate in value accord- 
ingly. Let us be honest and allow the facts to 
speak for themselves. We have no right to pay 
off the conscientious student in debased curren- 
cy, or to allow the “life-adjustment” graduate to 
carry a counterfeit passport. 


Independent Examinations Proposed 


If the high school is to perform the task of se- 
lection wisely and thoroughly, a system of regu- 
lar and searching examinations must be re- 
established, to be administered on a state-wide 
basis, and graded by independent examiners. 
One set of such examinations should be required 
at the transition from elementary to high school. 
Only with the results of such an examination in 
hand can the high school wisely and economical- 
ly plan its work. The examinations would make 
clear the amount of remedial work that needs to 
be done in such elementary school subjects as 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic. The examina- 
tions would also indicate, though in a highly 
tentative way, the pupils who are unlikely to 
complete satisfactorily the standard program of 
disciplined intellectual training. The results of 
the examinations will thus furnish part of the 
data upon which the school administrator can 
begin the delicate process of advising the square 
pegs not to head for the round holes. 

A second set of examinations should certainly 
come at the completion of the period of compul- 
sory school attendance. In this way the continu- 
ance of educational opportunity can be drama- 
tized as a privilege bestowed upon the merito- 
rious and the energetic. Special attention should 
be paid to the students who stand high in the 
examinations at this stage, but who seem likely 
to drop out of school for financial reasons. The 
resources of the school system and of the com- 
munity should be mobilized to prevent this dis- 
astrous kind of “drop-out,” probably through spe- 
cial financial aid (covering subsistence and per- 
haps an allowance to the family) for pupils in 
the very top group who otherwise could not con- 
tinue their schooling. 


Judging Achievement Is Democratic 


Final examinations at the completion of high 
school are absolutely necessary if the secondary 
school diploma is to have any real significance. 
For the standard high school program these 
might also serve the purpose of college entrance 
examinations, provided they are prepared and 
administered by an agency independent of the 
local school system itself. There ought also to 
be rigorous state-wide final examinations for the 
various certificates in vocational subjects. These 
would test the actual proficiency of the candi- 
date in the occupation he has supposedly pre- 
pared for, and would provide the future em- 
ployer with dependable evidence of the qualifi- 
cations of the holder. For the unfortunate gradu- 
ates of “life-adjustment” programs no examina- 
tions can probably be devised, for one cannot 
weigh moonbeams. A “life-adjustment” certifi- 
cate, granted without examination, could be is- 
sued to such students as may wish to have docu- 
mentary proof that they belong to, or have chosen 
to be considered part of, the uneducable segment 
of the population. 

The program I have just suggested, especially 
the scheme of independent, state-wide examina- 
tions, will encounter determined opposition from 
many powerful groups of professional educa- 
tionists. They will assert that the proposal is un- 
democratic. It is nothing of the sort. The Ameri- 
can ideal is a society where a man is able to rise 
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by his own ability and effort, regardless of the 
wealth he possesses to begin with. We ought to 
be eternally vigilant in seeing to it that no Ameri- 
can is deprived by his poverty from a chance to 
compete in the race for intellectual attainment. 
Once he has been given his opportunity, how- 
ever, there is nothing undemocratic in judging 
him by his achievement, and in refusing to hand 
him on a platter what he has shown himself un- 
able or unwilling to earn. 


When Everyone Plays on the Team 


If school administrators really believe that it 
is undemocratic to base school honors upon real 
achievement, let them show their good faith by 
applying it to their athletic programs. When 
athletic letters are awarded to every graduate of 
a high school, and no special recognition is given 
to the members of the football or basketball 
teams, then I shall be willing to listen to the 
proposition that a similarly indiscriminate award 
of unearned academic honors is necessary and 
appropriate in a democracy. And when I find 
citizens demanding that every student be given 
a chance to play on the school team, whether he 
has any athletic prowess or not, then I shall be 
ready to believe that communities are actually 
demanding that every pupil be kept on the rolls 
and given a diploma regardless of his intellectual 
aptitude or effort. 

It is sometimes said that public opinion will 
not tolerate high standards, rigorous examina- 
tions, and strenuous intellectual competition in 
the public high schools. This I very much doubt. 
The public have given no mandate against fair 
competition in other realms of life. They have 
not demanded the repeal of the laws that protect 
society by establishing and maintaining stand- 
ards in other fields. Citizens and taxpayers have 
the strongest possible interest in seeing to it that 
they receive their money’s worth from the funds 
they invest in public education. If citizens are 
confused on the matter, only a few clear words 
are needed to set them right. It will take no elab- 
orate demonstration to convince taxpayers that 
money expended upon the advanced schooling 
of young men and women who refuse to exert 
themselves or to take their opportunities seri- 
ously is money poured down the drain. Citizens 
can easily be made to realize that a watered- 
down curriculum is a curriculum that will de- 
prive their own able sons and daughters of the 
education which they are taxing themselves to 
provide. The public will have no difficulty in 
grasping the fact that a high school administrator 
or teacher who refuses to have his students 
graded on their achievement by independent 


examinations is like the public official who re. 
fuses to have his accounts audited by independ- 
ent examiners. 


Public Do Not Demand Mediocrity 


If we who are professionally engaged in edu- 
cation will redirect the American public schools 
toward the goal of high intellectual achievement, 
I am certain that public opinion will respond 
with enthusiasm. The public are often obliged to 
accept mediocrity. I have seen no convincing 
evidence that, by and large, they either wish it or 
demand it. Wherever educational mediocrity ex- 
ists, we in the schools and colleges must accept 
the responsibility. The public have given, and 
are giving us the means for the greatest educa- 
tional effort in human history. Whether we em- 
ploy these resources like responsible scholars to 
raise in genuine and unmistakable fashion the in- 
tellectual level of the nation, or whether, like 
educational demagogues, we spend them for free 
bread and circuses, is our own decision. The 
public are watching us but are not instructing us 
in our duties. If we do not know our duty—if 
we mistake the applause of unthinking contem- 
poraries for the sober verdict of the nation as a 
whole—the blame will be ours and ours alone. If 
we choose mediocrity as the future course of 
American education, it will be against us, and 
not against the public, that posterity will direct 
its stern accusation: “We asked for bread and 
ye gave us a stone.” 

Mediocrity is not an inescapable characteristic 
of democratic education. It is simply the charac- 
teristic of an educational system whose leaders 
have lost their faith and lowered their aims. 


If Democracy Is to Be Vindicated 


A school that waters down its curriculum is 
not upholding but denying the democratic ideal 
of educational opportunity, for it is in practice 
depriving the worthiest of our young men and 
women of the educational opportunity which de- 
mocracy has promised to provide. A school that 
refuses special academic recognition and honors 
to those who earn them in free and fair compe- 
tition with their fellows is not advancing but 
retarding the growth of a democratic society, 
for it is denying to the poor but intelligent child 
the right and the incentive to win for himself a 
higher place in society through the use of his 
God-given powers of mind. A school whose cur- 
riculum puts the trivia of “life-adjustment” edu- 
cation on a par with rigorous training in the in- 
tellectual disciplines is not vindicating democra- 
cy but is doing its best to demonstrate that the 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Our schools have always had critics and have survived them. The first great 
danger today is not in the weaknesses of the school program, but in the failure 
of professional and civic leadership to gain adequate public understanding of 
the nature, objectives, achievements, and requirements of effective education. 
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by community reactions which responsi- 

bly and effectively remove the justifiable 
causes for criticisms and at the same time rally 
an understanding of the meaning and purpose 
of the school program. 

Public education is confronted today by a 
complacent indifference, a kind of paralysis of 
inaction, in the presence of the mounting crisis 
in the shortage of facilities, of teachers, and of 
operating dollars. In a few years, the demands 
for school service, because of the increase in 
population, will overwhelm us. The children who 
will be calling for these services are now born. 
The problem is measurable and definable, not 
speculative. But we still answer the question 
with conferences instead of appropriations. 

A quick and obvious answer to the question, 
“Public education—whose responsibility?” is, 
“Everyone's.” But this answer is meaningless, 
insofar as helping our schools is concerned. Like 
every human institution, the conservation of the 
schools, their growth and improvement, do not 
“just happen.” Without planning and organiza- 
tion, and without a set of conditions favorable to 
their cultivation, school improvement, like every 
other common responsibility, is formless and inef- 
fective. As in every other area of human concern, 
where the responsibility is everyone’s, such as 
economic prosperity, national defense, good gov- 
ernment, the key question is, “How is responsi- 
bility exercised?” 


Cis OF ouR schools can be answered only 


Duty to Create Understanding 


Responsibility for the present plight of the 
schools should not be ascribed abstractly to the 
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government or its failure at the local or state 
level, nor to the people, in a broad generalization. 
Failure on this problem is also one of leadership, 
failure of leadership at the community level to 
create a public understanding on which public 
action can be based. It is the duty of community 
leadership, civic and professional, to create a 
climate of understanding in which the schools 
can thrive. We need a school leadership which 
believes in the wisdom of the people and in 
community-centered schools. We need a civic 
leadership dedicated to school improvement. 

When the civic leadership and the school lead- 
ership understand their mission and work to- 
gether for community understanding, the public 
has a chance to exercise its responsibility for the 
public schools intelligently and effectively. With- 
out clarity of issues and problems, evolved by 
such leadership, the public, even with great faith 
in the schools, with great eagerness to support 
the schools, both financially and against attack, 
cannot find channels of expression. 

Here are some precepts for school and civic 
leadership which, if believed and _ practiced, 
would go a long way in helping communities to 
exercise their responsibility for good schools. 


TEN PRECEPTS FOR SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


To assist a community properly to exercise 
responsibility for its public schools, the school 
leadership: 


Believes in community consultation and establishes 
formal and informal mechanisms for this task. 

Believes that communication is two-way and treats 
seriously, discriminatingly, and non-defensively the 
criticisms and suggestions made. 

Encourages continuous communication and goes 
to the people at all times on all subjects, not just at 
moments of crisis. 

Believes broad public support is the outcome of 
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friendly staff attitudes and effective service and re- 
jects press-agentry, and politics as substitutes in com- 
munity relations. 

Stimulates community service beyond the stereo- 
types of traditional school offerings and in use of its 
facilities, in the encouragement of new programs, 
and in supporting non-school educational activities 
raises the level of community measures of educa- 
tional values. 

Lives by the concept that the schools are a social 
agency, and achieves its potential in the public 
service by an everlasting devotion to human values 
in every administrative and policy decision. 

Not only remains “neutral” in the normal interest 
clashes of a community, but seeks to make the schools 
a common rallying point of all groups and thus be 
a force for community harmonization. 

Initiates and encourages cooperation among the 
educational and cultural agencies of the communi- 
ty, public and private, and minimizes professional 
competition and conflict. 

Does not hesitate to imitate the applicable good 
practices of other communities, but is ever alert to 
take advantage of local resources, both physical and 
intangible. 

Accepts the public character of the schools, does 
all of its business in the public view, plays no favor- 
ites, and admits no cause for vulnerability on the 
grounds of special privilege or partisan interest, thus 
establishing community-wide acceptance of the 
schools’ integrity and good faith. 


TEN PRECEPTS FOR CIVIC LEADERSHIP 


To assist a community properly to exercise 
its responsibility, the civic leadership: 


Accepts the central place of youth in the dynamics 
of community life and encourages all agencies de- 
voted to youth service. 

Believes in the econon..c outcomes of an educated 
citizenry and is willing to invest funds accordingly. 

Believes in the independence of school govern- 
ment and insists that it be both free and responsible 
in its mission. 

Works for the political immunity of its schools. 

Stands for fair play in the interpretation of con- 
troversial issues involving the schools and their staff. 

Responds unreservedly to calls for voluntary serv- 
ice and makes sure that lay participation in school 
affairs is representative and broadly based. 

Respects school service as a profession and sup- 
ports all school policies which underlie this concept. 

Accepts the public nature of the schools, and op- 
poses individual or group advantage in business or 
professional affairs. 

Believes in the importance of community appraisal, 
through established channels, and insists upon con- 
tinuing review of all programs and policies. 

Accepts the responsibility of keeping informed on 
school affairs and educational practices so that ap- 
praisal of school effectiveness may be logical and 
well-grounded. 
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The American people have great faith in the 
values of education. They believe in the social 
benefits of individual achievement that flow from 
the educated person. They have great faith in 
the worth of the American experience, and they 
are eager to have each generation come into an 
understanding of those elements in our culture 
which have been identified with national prog- 
ress. They believe in the discovery of new ideas, 
They believe in the right of the individual to 
have an opportunity to develop according to his 
talents. They believe that effective functioning 
of democracy is dependent upon enlightenment. 


Must Make the Issues Clear 


But our achievements in the development of 
education are far short of our faith and our ca- 
pacity, because of the failure of our leadership 
to give that faith effective expression. We must 
get the issues clear and out in the open and give 
people an opportunity to react to them. We must 
get people to accept personal responsibility. 

Robert Calkins, of the Brookings Institution, in 
analyzing the constituency of the urban univer- 
sity, has made a statement that is applicable, I 
believe, to the public school constituency as well. 
He describes the people in the community who 
scarcely know that the schools exist; those who 
know they exist but who accept that existence as 
they do the landscape. Then there are those who 
use the institution as a place to get an education 
for themselves or their children, with no thought 
“of preserving the intellectual vigor of the insti- 
tution or of perpetuating it or of improving it for 
those who follow.” But fortunately, says Calkins, 
“There are other people in every community with 
different attitudes. There are people who speak 
a good word for the institution, who take pride 
in its presence, who have at least a peripheral 
interest in its activities, and who can be induced 
occasionally to help it thrive, and serve, and 
grow in strength.” 


Gaining the Art of Understanding 


“And there are still other people,” he continues, 
“small in number but great in their dedication— 
people who believe completely in education, who 
respect the power of the trained mind, who are 
devoted to cultural things and who recognize the 
elevating influence of cultural things, who ac- 
knowledge the hope that lies in youth if it can 
be properly trained, who know, in other words, 
the value of a university to their community. 
These stalwart spokesmen for the mind and spirit 
and culture of America are active in promoting 
higher education in their communities. They 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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We hear constantly the term “democracy in education.” Is this merely a slogan 
or does it have actual meaning? Does it imply equal educational opportunity 
for all or for the most brilliant only? What is the social function of education? 
These are pressing questions and of utmost importance. They cannot be an- 
swered without an understanding of the essential meaning of democracy. 





By FREDERICK MAYER*® 


one of the great tasks of our time. Just as 

in the colonial period, a strong conflict is 
now being waged between those who, like Ham- 
ilton, are doubtful of democracy and those who, 
like Jefferson, believe in the unlimited possibili- 
ties of freedom and free men. 

Democracy represents a living faith. It stresses 
the belief that every individual counts, that re- 
gardless of class, race, or nationality he has in- 
alienable rights of which he may not be deprived. 
These rights have been gained only after a long 
struggle; they are never completely won. They 
are in jeopardy especially in times of crisis and 
war. Thinkers like Locke, Montesquieu, and Jef- 
ferson contributed to the expansion of these 
rights. These three had a passionate faith in free- 
dom. They believed that man could develop ful- 
ly only in a free society. 

Freedom at first was defined in rather narrow 
terms. Locke, for example, was more concerned 
with freedom for property holders than with free- 
dom for the common people. In colonial times 
only a small minority was eligible to vote. The 
Puritans, although making a great contribution 
to the expansion of democracy, themselves be- 
lieved that their opponents, especially Catholics 
and Quakers, should not be tolerated. Several 
Quakers were killed in Puritan Boston. 

Protection of freedom, it should be remem- 
bered, depends not merely on legal sanctions, 
but on community attitudes. Freedom implies 
faith in reasonableness, a willingness to tolerate 
various views of life, and the existence of varying 
concepts of politics and religion. 


T° DISCOVER the meaning of democracy is 


* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. This article is adapted 
from Chapter X of Dr. Mayer’s forthcoming book, Education for 
Survival. It is the final article in the series. 
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To protect freedom it is necessary to curb the 
power of the state. History indicates that when- 
ever one organization has gained absolute dom- 
inance, it has curtailed fundamental freedoms. 
A pluralistic concept of society, including sepa- 
ration of state and church, is the best defense 
against totalitarianism. 

In democracy, the ideal is that law, but not the 
state, is superior to men. Laws provide for sta- 
bility and for continuity in culture. Laws are in 
some ways the best protections against arbitrary 
authority. But laws are not absolutes. When they 
are viewed in a rigid manner, when they are en- 
forced without vision, they become chains, and 
develop the frozen bureaucratic mind so preva- 
lent in modern civilization. 


Preferred Freedom Even With Danger 


Whereas totalitarian governments depend on 
violent change and encourage revolutions, demo- 
cratic governments rely on peaceful evolution. 
Legislation, elections, and education are the main 
forces which promote gradual change in a de- 
mocracy. The ideal is to protect both the rights 
of the majority and the rights of the minority. 

The two great enemies of democracy have 
been war and economic insecurity. Wars have 
created an attitude of despair and chaos in which 
totalitarianism flourishes. Depressions likewise 
have weakened the hold of democracy, for in 
times of need the individual will listen to any 
demagogue. He will often abandon his freedom 
for security. He usually finds out that once he 
has given up certain fundamental rights, they 
are not easily regained. Did not Jefferson say, 
“Malo periculosam libertatem quam quietam 
servitutem?” (I prefer freedom though fraught 
with dangers to servitude with severity. ) 
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Electorate Must Be Informed 


Democracy cannot exist without freedom of 
inquiry. Once we close the door to independent 
research and freedom of discussion, we have 
entered the path to totalitarianism. Since the 
sovereignty of the individual is the ideal of de- 
mocracy, and since the citizen makes the ulti- 
mate decisions, he must be informed, otherwise 
he will act according to prejudice and bias. 

Lack of information creates a condition en- 
visaged by George Washington. The individual 
will be unstable in his allegiance. Today he will 
favor one party; tomorrow another. In foreign 
policy, this will mean friendship for one nation 
and hostility for another. Emotions and hysteria, 
instead of rationality, will guide the individual 
and the nation. 

Especially important today is the need for 
expert leadership. Too often democracies have 
had too much faith in the common touch. Too 
often distrust has been shown the expert. It is 
true that experts without humanitarianism are 
of doubtful value, but the issues of the modern 
world are too complex to be solved by mere emo- 
tionalism and feeling. 


Protecting the Right to Dissent 


What can educators do to strengthen democra- 
cy? How can they aid the cause of freedom? No 
categorical formula can be given, but certain 
attitudes can be created. Education itself, as 
Dewey points out, should represent the best as- 
pects of democracy. This means equality of op- 
portunity, more emphasis on student goverments, 
protection of the rights of minorities, and free- 
dom of expression for both student and teacher. 
Unless democracy becomes a way of life in the 
schoolroom, it has little chance in the adult world. 

The student should be taught respect for the 
opinions of others. This does not imply that all 
opinions are on the same level or of equal value. 
Some are based on factual evidence, while others 
represent merely a blind faith. The student should 
learn how to weigh opinions, how to judge issues 
and then to make a tentative decision. Others 
may disagree with him, and he should learn to 
protect their right to dissent. 


Must the Teacher Be a Policeman? 


One of the tasks of contemporary education is 
to develop intelligent leadership and a responsi- 
ble audience. Not all can be leaders, but all can 
appreciate effective leadership. The schools ought 
to train students so that they will regard gov- 
ernment service as an honor. Unfortunately, par- 
ents frequently maintain that politics is the last 
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occupation they would recommend to their chil- 
dren. Thus the victory of the ignorant and the 
unscrupulous may be brought about. 

The schools should imbue students with high 
ideals of honor and integrity. This does not im- 
ply merely formal teaching about honor or in- 
tegrity but making these concepts part of the life 
of the student. For example, an honor system 
should be developed in the primary grades and 
should continue until graduate school. So long as 
the teacher acts as a policeman, who has to en- 
force certain standards, the schools have failed 
in providing higher standards of morality. 

Modern life requires enormous cooperation on 
the part of all. The old type of school usually 
stressed competition between students, while the 
new school emphasizes the spirit of cooperation. 
It is easy to cooperate with those who agree with 
us; it is much more difficult to get cooperation 
when fundamental differences exist. Nevertheless, 
education should indicate the need for harmo- 
nious mutuality even in diversity of opinion. 


Merely a Propagandist for the State 


While schools in a democratic society empha- 
size cooperation, the child-centered approach, 
respect for reason, and freedom of inquiry, in 
totalitarian countries like Nazi Germany the 
school favored the leadership principle, thought 
control, and preparation for war. The teacher 
became merely a propagandist for the state. It 
was his task to indoctrinate children in blind 
allegiance to their country and hate for their 
enemies. Truth for the sake of truth was not re- 
spected; rather truth, in a Machiavellian manner, 
was subordinated to political expediency. 

Under the Nazi regime action was glorified, 
and the intellectual was regarded with scorn. 
Was not the man of reason too objective? Was 
he not aloof from political emotion? Was he not 
often a potential opponent of National Socialism? 
Students in Nazi schools were urged to join the 
Hitler youth organization; thus they would be 
promoted more easily; thus they would have an 
easier time at the university, and later they could 
obtain better jobs. Educational standards dis- 
integrated completely; professors did not dare to 
fail a student who was a faithful party member. 

Criticism of the regime was not tolerated. A 
professor who was scornful of National Socialism 
could expect dire consequences. In a mild case, 
the loss of his position; in a severe case, the tor- 
tures of a concentration camp. 

The entire direction of education in such a 
system was towards war. The student was trained 
in the arts of war, and he was told by his teach- 
ers how glorious it was to die for the fatherland. 
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Physical virtues were emphasized, especially 
bravery in battle; intellectual virtues such as the 
love of reason and truthfulness were regarded as 
being entirely secondary. 


Part of an Age-Old Struggle 


The struggle between democratic and totali- 
tarian ideals of education is of ancient origin. 
For example, the conflict between Sparta and 
Athens was not only a political struggle, but a 
conflict of educational aims. 

In Sparta the ideal of education was to create 
strong soldiers. According to Plutarch, students 
were early exposed to a rigorous way of life. Boys 
wore only scant clothing. Usually they had only 
one coat; this way, it was thought, their bodies 
would be hardened. If they failed in tests of 
endurance, they were flogged in a merciless man- 
ner. Even music was used to stimulate military 
virtues. Only the august Doric rhythms were 
allowed; all effeminate types were outlawed. 

All girls, likewise, were subjected to stringent 
physical exercises. The Spartan ideal was to pro- 
duce strong mothers who would produce strong 
children. Weak or malformed children were not 
allowed to live. 

Interest in culture for the sake of culture was 
discouraged; contact with foreigners was not 
permitted. The Spartan state was organized for 
war, against both external and internal enemies. 
Occasionally the helots, the serfs, were slaugh- 
tered by the Spartans. This was done to keep 
the serfs in check and also to promote military 
ardor and efficiency. 


Athens an Educational Paradise 


In Athens, on the other hand, physical virtues 
were subordinated to intellectual excellence. It 
was thought that education should train the 
whole man, not just his body. The Athenian loved 
the life of reason, and so he patronized philoso- 
phy, the arts, and drama. Beauty became the 
keynote to the Athenian temperament. Even 
moral standards were evaluated in esthetic terms. 
Thus the evil man was thought to be lacking in 
taste, while the good man exhibited the highest 
forms of sensitivity. Intellectual tolerance was 
shown by the Athenians, although occasionally 
thinkers like Socrates and Anaxagoras were per- 
secuted. Compared to Sparta, Athens was an ed- 
ucational paradise. 

The ideals of Athenian education were beauti- 
fully summarized by Pericles as quoted in Thu- 
cydides. “. . . We are lovers of the beautiful, yet 
simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. . . . The great impedi- 
ment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, 
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but the want of that knowledge which is gained 
by discussion preparatory to action. For we have 
a peculiar power of thinking before we act and 
of acting too, whereas other men are courageous 
from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection.” 

Modern American education has a broader 
base than Athenian education; its buildings and 
techniques are far more imposing, its scientific 
accomplishments are greater, but where is the 
love of reason which the Athenians had? Where 
is respect for philosophy as a natural way of life? 
Where is faith in careful deliberation? Where are 
the great teachers like Socrates and Epicurus? 
Where is the sense of moderation and balance? 
Where is the pursuit of beauty as an intense 
passion? To be sure, we are not lacking in beau- 
ty, philosophy and perhaps even great teachers; 
yet our intellectual accomplishments do not com- 
pare with those of Athens. The Athenian experi- 
ment, in short, presents a constant challenge to 
American education. 


Some Differing Viewpoints 

Various philosophies have contributed to a 
genuine democratic view of education. The ideal- 
ist, like Horne, has shown the importance of 
moral and spiritual aspirations. To the idealist 
selfhood is ultimate. While the facts of nature 
may change, selfhood unites past, present and 
future. In seeking an absolute standard, the ideal- 
ist has found a principle by which change can be 
evaluated. Some idealists, like Ulich and Croce, 
have been the most insistent and consistent op- 
ponents of totalitarianism. 

The realist in education, like Breed and Rus- 
sell, shows that scientific advancement depends 
on objectivity and that man is not the center of 
the universe. The more man understands nature, 
the more he realizes the deterministic structure 
of the external world, the more he escapes from 
his egocentric bondage. Does not democracy im- 
ply a respect for facts regardless of individual 
desires? Does not the future of democracy de- 
pend on the promotion of scientific knowledge? 

The pragmatist, like James, Bode, Mead, Kil- 
patrick, and Dewey, appeals to concreteness. He 
is impatient with old standards, absolute asser- 
tions, and a priori viewpoints. He has faith in 
the pluralistic possibilities of experience. Knowl- 
edge becomes not a mirror of reality, but a way 
of adjustment. Truth is measured by its conse- 
quences. Education and philosophy are equated. 
The quality of living and doing, rather than the- 
orizing, is stressed. 

In its tentative, experimental spirit pragmatism 
best expresses the ideals of democracy. The im- 
plications of pragmatism are vast for all fields of 
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inquiry, as Dewey brought out in Reconstruction 
in Philosophy. But pragmatism must be constant- 
ly redefined; otherwise it becomes a dogma, 
rather than a living vision. 

My own educational philosophy is a romantic 
version of pragmatism. It is a new version of 
pragmatism and thus differs from Dewey just as 
Dewey differed from James. Yet all of us have a 
certain spirit in common: We believe in the open 
mind, in scientific method, and in a philosophy 
with vast social and educational implications. 

The educational philosophy which I have out- 
lined stresses the centrality of the teacher, not as 
an authoritarian force, but as an unending source 
of inspiration and dedication. It regards liberal 
education as the center of life. It emphasizes that 
we learn best through insight and action guided 
by intelligent purpose. It believes in an optimistic 
philosophy of life, that a creative spark exists in 
every individual and that poetry is just as im- 
portant as the scientific method. It advocates a 
core program from kindergarten to graduate 
school. It regards culture not as a luxury for the 
few, but as a desperate need for all. It stresses 
the moral implications of education like Schweit- 
zer does in his Ethics and Civilization. 

The aim of such an educational philosophy is 
to help create another renaissance, an Athens 
slightly Americanized. We certainly have the 
material resources and the technological strength. 
All we need is determination and moral vigor 
and a collective enthusiasm for the possibilities 
of education. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION—WHOSE CONCERN? 
(Concluded from page 380) 


work enthusiastically for it; they give their own 
means to it; they induce others to help; they gen- 
erate respect for man’s higher attainments; and 
by their very lives they inspire others and set the 
tone of a community with respect to education at 
its best . . . a great tradition, it is a tradition in 
which one may worthily participate, and it is a 
tradition that makes a community great.” 

On the professional side, our school leadership 
must keep in tune with the public. They must 
cultivate the fine art of synthesizing reactions of 
people, so they understand community needs and 
community aspiration. They must not cringe 
from criticism, but boldly acknowledge its point 
when just, and strongly speak out when unjust. 

With complete confidence in the process of 
democratic appraisal, school and civic leadership 
together can build that responsiveness in com- 
munity life which is the shield of the school pro- 
gram, as well as a source of inspiration. 
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FUTURE DIRECTION OF EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 378) 


opponents of democracy were right when they 
predicted that a democratic society would be a 
society without standards or values. Finally, a 
school that provides only a narrow, vocational, 
workaday training to children of humble parent- 
age is effectually denying the essential dignity 
of man—a doctrine which asserts that every in- 
dividual, whatever his trade or his income, is en- 
titled to share in the great humane tradition of 
liberal arts and sciences. 

I believe in education and in democracy. More 
than that, I believe in the perfect compatibility 
of the two. In the new phase of educational de- 
velopment upon which we are entering, the 
American people must go forward to prove, what 
they originally set out to prove, that democratic 
schools can be as sound and enlightened in their 
learning and as vigorous in their intellectual life 
as the schools of any society on earth. 
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“I believe that the community is already in the 
process of dissolution where each man begins to eye 
his neighbor as a possible enemy, where noncon- 
formity with the accepted creed, political as well as 
religious, is a mark of disaffection; where dennun- 
ciation, without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence, where orthodoxy chokes freedom 
of dissent; where faith in the eventual supremacy 
of reason has become so timid that we dare not 
enter our convictions in the open lists to win or 
lose.”—Judge Learned Hand. Quoted by I. L. Kan- 
del in School and Society. 
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We Are Getting Better Ones to Teach 





By WM. A. 


© MORE fundamental and pressing prob- 

lem in the maintenance of a sound edu- 

cational program exists than the presence 
of a well qualified teacher in every classroom. 
People do not rise higher educationally and cul- 
turally than the environment and experiences of 
their daily living, and since children spend so 
much of their time in daily contact with teachers, 
how important it is to maintain a teaching staff 
of well qualified teachers with high social and 
cultural qualities. This has always been an edu- 
cational problem of consequence; it is now of 
even greater importance because of the alarming 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

More than forty years ago Coffman* asked a 
fundamental question in respect to the social 
composition of the teaching population. Said he, 
“What now is the ability of our teachers to trans- 
mit the culture of the race to the youth of the 
land or of training them in habits of thinking, 
modes of behavior, or in methods of work, or in 
intelligent appreciation?” His study showed the 
typical teacher of that time to be quite lacking 
in academic and professional preparation and to 
come from lower economic and social back- 
grounds. Naturally, there were many exceptions. 
Some teachers rose to eminence in scholarly at- 
tainments and greatly influenced the rising gen- 
eration. But the typical teacher, as Coffman de- 
scribes him, was an individual scarcely fitted to 
lead youth to high cultural and social achieve- 
ment. The failure to retain for any length of time 
many of those teachers better fitted to deal wise- 
ly with the cultural and social problems of an 
increasingly complex society has further accentu- 
ated the problem. 


More of the Same Kind 


Profoundly affected by Coffman’s disclosure, 
Bagley and Learned?, in 1915, made the first 
study of student personnel in teachers colleges in 
Missouri. In this study, the deficiencies of teach- 
ers in training as potential transmitters of the 
culture were most revealing. There have been 
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Essentially, maintenance of an adequate sup- 
ply of properly qualified teachers, culturally and 
socially fitted to educate boys and girls for mod- 
ern social living, is an administrative responsi- 
bility, to discharge which the educational leader 
works cooperatively with all branches of the 
teaching profession. 





further studies of the social and economic back- 
ground of students preparing to teach, as well as 
of teachers in service. While some improvement 
in the social status of teachers, especially in cul- 
tural and personality development is indicated, 
it cannot be said that, in the two decades follow- 
ing 1915, much progress was made. In fact, Rule 
reported in a Pennsylvania study in 1924, “There 
is little likelihood that the social and economic 
level from which normal school students are 
drawn will be greatly changed. There will be 
more students, but they will be more of the 
same kind.”* 

In 1939, the University of Pittsburgh began a 
series of studies to ascertain what progress had 
been made in recruiting and selecting students 
with higher cultural and social backgrounds. 
Heim* made a comprehensive study of students 
entering the state teachers colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania. He compared the status of these students 
with that of typical teachers of the previous two 
decades. Heim concluded that the social and 
economic backgrounds of students entering teach- 
er training were relatively higher in 1939 than 
at any previous period in our educational his- 
tory. However, these trainees were still being 
recruited from the lower middle and upper lower 
classes of society. 

1 Coffman, Lotus Delta, The Social Composition of the Teach- 
ing Population, New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
University (1911). 

2 Bagley, W. C. and Learned, W. S., Personnel of the Missouri 
Normal Schools—Professional Preparation of Teachers for 
American Public Schools, New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, pp. 117-128 (1917). 

3 Rule, James N., et al., Educational Surveys, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, p. 215 (1925). 

* Heim, Thomas J. S., A Comparative Study of the Social and 


Economic Status of State Teachers College Students, Pittsburgh: 
Doctor’s Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh (1940). 
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Cultural Backgrounds Improving 

Ten years later, Kaluger® found that the cul- 
tural levél had advanced rapidly over the pre- 
vious decade. Evidences of improvement were 
indicated as follows: 1) the occupations of fath- 
ers were on a higher level than formerly; 2) the 
incomes of fathers had gradually increased; 3) 
students tended to come from smaller families 
with higher educational levels attained by their 
parents; and 4) the home environment of the stu- 
dents was definitely improving as evidenced by 
better homes, better cultural and social advan- 
tages in the home and in the community, wider 
experiences, better previous preparation, more 
contacts with extracurricular activities and, on 
the whole, a stronger religious background. 

More state teachers college students now live 
at home and commute to college than board. 
About one in every three have scholarships. 
Many of them earn part of their expenses. More 
likely than not they have held positions of lead- 
ership in school and community. 

Scott,® in 1953, extended these investigations 
to a much wider geographic area. He studied the 
social and economic backgrounds and personal 
characteristics of entering students in seventeen 
selected state teachers colleges in ten states. 
Scott found that geographical, climatic, and re- 
lated factors are of considerable significance in 
determining the type of student preparing to 
teach. More students are native to the state in 
which they attend college. They tend to return 
to the home or similar environment when prepa- 
ration is completed. More women than men enter 
teaching. In fact, Scott found that it has been 
difficult to recruit promising young men. In areas 
where agriculture is predominant, or where 
groups of semi-skilled labor are characteristic, a 
high percentage of entering teachers come from 
these groups. Largely because of more favorable 
economic advantages accruing to these groups 
during the past two decades higher social and 
cultural levels have been attained. Leadership 
qualities have improved markedly; many stu- 
dents have traveled widely; cultural preferences 
are higher; more students read more books, news- 
papers, listen to the radio, attend musica] and 
other cultural affairs; and on the whole are re- 
ligious to a marked degree. These native abili- 
ties, improved cultural and social backgrounds, 
and widely varying interests, emphasize the re- 


5 Kaluger, George, A Comparative Study of the Social and 
Economic Background of Students Entering State Teachers Col- 
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*Scott, Ralph, A Comparative Study of the Social and Eco- 
nomic Background of Students Entering Seventeen Selected State 
Teachers Colleges in Ten States, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Doc- 
tor’s Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh (1951). 
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sponsibility of teacher education institutions to 
develop in these young people the kind of cul- 
ture most desired. 

The studies just described have been con- 
cerned with students entering state teachers col- 
leges. Generally, in these institutions educational 
costs are lower, more students commute, and 
more students enter elementary teaching, resid- 
ing as teachers not far from home and family 
relationships and _ responsibilities. 


Where the Liberal Arts College Fits 


Since the private liberal arts college plays such 
an important part in the education of teachers, 
Faulk’ undertook to study the social, cultural, 
and economic backgrounds of students entering 
them. These institutions are, for the most part, 
denominational colleges with courses specifically 
designed to prepare students to teach. Faulk 
found that liberal arts college freshmen generally 
have previously achieved higher scholastic aver- 
ages than freshmen of state teachers colleges, as 
evidenced by the percentage of entrants from 
the upper half of high school graduating classes. 
Their choice of a college more often is based on 
academic standing of the institution, together 
with religious and other factors. Proximity is not 
so great a factor. Liberal arts college students 
tend to show better qualities of leadership, espe- 
cially in music and art. Generally, these students 
come from higher economic levels. 

As compared to state teachers college students, 
there is an increasing number of young men en- 
tering teaching, largely due to better economic 
and professional opportunities available to the 
graduates. Since most of these graduates enter 
secondary teaching, more favorable economic re- 
turns accrue to them. More prestige is usually 
attached to secondary school teaching. These 
two factors seem to give, in the minds of many 
persons, added significance to the liberal arts 
trained secondary school teacher. The basis for 
such a claim should be further substantiated. 


A Fifth Study Underway 

The series of studies will be rounded out when 
the fifth study, now under way, is completed. 
Schools of education within larger universities 
offer peculiar educational and social advantages. 
They are able to offer a wider variety of courses 
with electives in many fields. The greater re- 
sources of the university are available. Students 
generally enter the school of education at the 

(Concluded on page 389) 
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Eighty Institutions Produce Doctors 





By SELBY G. CLARK® 


URING THE academic year 1950-51, eighty 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States offered graduate programs 

in education leading to a doctors degree.’ 
Twenty of these schools offered only the Ph. D. 
with a major in education, sixteen only the 
Ed. D., and forty-four offered both degrees. The 
growth in the number of institutions awarding 
these degrees has been most rapid since the turn 
of the century; and for the Ed. D. degree spe- 
cifically, periods of greatest growth came in the 
early 1930's and the late 1940's. 

Nine hundred and thirty-three candidates re- 
ceived doctor’s degrees in education during 1950- 
51.2 Thousands have received educational doc- 
torates since the awarding of the first Ph. D. de- 
gree in 1892° and the first Ed. D. degree in 1921.* 
(See Figure 1.) This report summarizes the 


FIGURE 1 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DOCTORAL DEGREES 
GRANTED IN EDUCATION FROM 1892-1951 
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1950-51 requirements for the doctor's degree in 
education. It also attempts to analyze the policies 
and practices used in the 80 colleges and uni- 


* Selby G. Clark (Alpha Gamma 972) is Chairman of Attend- 
ance and Scholarship, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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versities from the standpoint of the administra- 
tors of the programs and of 1950 graduates. 

The study was based upon four major sources 
of information: 


1. Data were collected from the head of each 
school or department of education by means of a 
questionnaire covering types of educational doctor- 
ates offered, selective procedures, admissions to can- 
didacy, methods of programming, thesis require- 
ments, methods of final approval, and placement 
procedures. Sixty-one questionnaires were returned, 
or 76 per cent of the total. Information was obtained 
from school catalogs on the 19 schools not repre- 
sented in the returns. 

2. Four hundred and seventy-eight recipients of 
degrees in 1950-51 were surveyed by a postal card 
questionnaire respecting their satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions with the particular doctoral program 
under which they had studied. Three hundred and 
twelve responded, 65 per cent of the group surveyed 
and 33 per cent of the 933 candidates who received 
educational doctorates that year. 

3. A catalog was secured from the registrars or 
graduate schools of each of the eighty universities 
and colleges. 

4. Supplementary bulletins and mimeographed or 
printed material describing degree requirements in 
more detail were obtained from many administrators. 


Requirements, Practices, and Policies 


The following list represents the modal re- 
quirements, practices, and policies of the eighty 
institutions covered in this survey: 


Degrees offered: Both the Ed. D., and the Ph. D. 
with a major in Education. 

Master’s Degree: Required. 

Graduate credit required before credit is counted 
toward doctor’s degree: 21-40 semester hours for 
Ph. D.; 21-30 semester hours for Ed. D. 

Semester hours in residence: 0 to 30. 

Undergraduate grade point required: B or higher. 


1From a doctoral dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Ed. D. degree at the State College 
of Washington on July 20, 1952. 

2 Story, Robt. C., “Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cation Institutions 1950-51," U. S. Office of Educ., Fed. Sec. 
Agency Cir. No. 333, Washington: (Government Printing Office, 
Feb., 1952), p. 46. 

* Horton, Byrne J., The Graduate School, New York: (N. Y. U. 
Bookstore, 1940), Chap. 1. 

* Saalbach, Raymond C., 
ments for the Doctor of Education Degree.” 
dissertation, School of Education, University 
1952, p. 1. 


“Current Practices in the Require- 
Unpublished Ph. D. 
of Pennsylvania, 
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Graduate grade point average required: B or higher. 

Qualifying examinations: Required. Administered 
within the first year after candidate receives his 
master’s degree. 

Interview by a selection committee or staff before 
admission to candidacy: Required. 

Biography: Required for Ed. D. candidates. 

Age requirements: Screened individually. 

Experience requirements: One to five years educa- 
tional experience before degree is awarded. 

Basis for admittance to candidacy: Pass preliminary 
examination; complete from ten to seventy semes- 
ter hours. 

Foreign languages: Required for Ph.D. Not re- 
quired for Ed. D. 

Language preferences: German and/or French. 

Language examinations: Reading proficiency over 
educational material approved by dean of educa- 
tion or foreign language department. Written ex- 
amination administered by foreign language de- 
partment. 

Preliminary examinations: Required. Cover philoso- 
phy of education, history of education, education- 
al psychology. Both essay and objective type ques- 
tions included. 

Examination of personality, manner, speech: None. 
Assignment of advisor: Usually by dean of education 
at the time of admittance to the graduate school. 
Minor requirements: Ph. D’s required to have a 
minor outside the field of education. Ed. D.’s not 

required to have outside minor. 

Median semester hours required for doctoral degree: 
Ph. D., 75; Ed. D., 82. 

Transfer credits allowed: Median of 30; all must be 
above “C.” 

Median major hours required: Ph. D., 40; Ed. D., 46. 

Median minor hour requirements: Ph.D., 17; 
Ed. D., 21. 

Student’s program: Approved by advisor. 

Time limits allowed for degree completion after be- 
coming candidate: Ph. D., 7 years; Ed. D., 6 years. 

Credits become obsolete: No set limits of time. 

Time required to elapse between preliminary and 
final examinations: four to twelve months. 

Thesis committee: Three education staff members 
and one minor department representative. 

Thesis topic: Usually approved by thesis committee 
when student presents and defends his thesis topic 
before a committee meeting. Student is required 
to defend thesis topic before education staff com- 
mittee. Questionnaire type survey is acceptable as 
research. No alternative to thesis preparation. 

Final examinations: Required oral examination cov- 
ering thesis. Thesis committee and advisor and 
graduate school representative usually present. 

Placement of degree recipients: By college place- 
ment bureau. 

Follow-Up: No formal plan. 





Ed. D. and Ph. D. Degree Differences 


The primary differences between the two de- 
grees as revealed in this study are as follows: 
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1. Eighty-four per cent of the schools offering the 
Ph. D. require two foreign languages and six per 
cent require one. Ten per cent of the schools offer- 
ing the Ed. D. require two foreign languages and 
13 per cent require one. 

2. Twenty per cent of the schools requiring for- 
eign languages for the Ph. D. will allow a language 
substitution. Ninety-three per cent of the schools 
requiring foreign languages for the Ed. D. will allow 
language substitution. 

3. Sixty-one per cent of the Ph. D. awarding in- 
stitutions and 75 per cent of the Ed. D. awarding 
institutions require a qualifying examination. 

4. Ph. D. candidates on the average are allowed 
seven years to complete their degrees after becoming 
doctoral candidates, whereas Ed. D. candidates are 
allowed only six. 

5. Fifty-six per cent of the institutions permit 
questionnaire-type surveys by their Ph.D. candi- 
dates while 71 per cent permit such surveys from 
their Ed. D. candidates. 

6. Only two per cent of the schools do not re- 
quire final examination of Ph. D. candidates. Ten per 
cent of the schools do not require final examination 
of Ed. D. candidates. 

7. Fifty per cent of the institutions require a 
minor field outside of education for Ph. D. students. 
Thirty-two per cent of the institutions require an 
outside minor for Ed. D. students. 

8. No institution offers an alternative to the prep- 
aration of a thesis for Ph. D. candidates. Two insti- 
tutions do so for Ed. D. candidates. 


Areas of Administrative Dissatisfaction 


Administrators of doctoral programs expressed 
dissatisfaction with the following practices, list- 
ed in descending order of importance: 


1. Methods of admitting and screening doctoral 
candidates. 

2. General educational policies of administering 
the doctoral program in education, the red tape and 
mechanics of smooth operation and efficiency for the 
maximum benefit to students. 

3. Existing examination practices and _ policies, 
including the foreign language examination. 

4. Residence requirements. 

5. Thesis policies and requirements. 

6. Course work. 

7. Major and minor requirements. 


Areas of Student Dissatisfaction 


The graduates surveyed indicated dissatisfac- 
tion with the following practices, listed in order 
of their relative importance: 


1. Foreign language examinations. 

2. Lack of an established internship program as 
part of the requirements for the doctor's degree in 
education. 

3. Need for more guidance during graduate study 
with special emphasis on research techniques. 
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4, Examination procedures, including everything 
from the admittance and screening tests to the final 
oral examination. 

5. Thesis requirements. 

. General educational policies and procedures. 
. Experience and residence requirements. 
. Major-minor requirements. 


Suggestions for New Doctoral Programs 


It should be left to national organizations and 
committees to propose what, if any, should be 
standard requirements for all doctor's degree re- 
cipients in education; however, this research did 
seem to indicate that the following recommenda- 
tions could well be kept in mind by any school 
or department of education setting up a new 
program for awarding doctor's degrees: 


1. The type of degree or degrees to be offered 
should be determined in light of the over-all pro- 
gram in education at that institution, and the doc- 
toral program should be limited to the capacity of 
the staff. 

2. A program of adequate counseling and guid- 
ance for all doctoral students should be established. 
An advisor should be assigned to every doctoral 
student to assist him in planning his program from 
the time he first arrives at the institution. Emphasis 
should be placed on student-faculty committee work 
to help the student develop his research problem. 

3. The doctoral program of study should place 
emphasis on training in research techniques, par- 
ticularly statistics. Research requirements for the 
thesis should be clearly defined. 

4. A battery of tests for screening and admitting 
doctoral candidates should be developed which 
would reveal the student’s potentialities in the great- 
est number of areas, so that evaluative judgments 
about the student might be supplemented by as 
thorough a picture of facts as possible. Eliminations 
should be made early in the program. 

5. Opportunity should be provided for doctoral 
candidates to participate in independent or super- 
vised work experience. Standards should be devel- 
oped for evaluating the student’s past work experi- 
ence. Each school of education should require an 
internship in line with the aims of its program. 

6. The student should be required to spend a 
minimum number of hours of study in fields outside 
of education. 

7. Foreign language requirements should be eval- 
uated in terms of the particular program of the in- 
dividual student. The value of requiring specific 
courses in specific areas for all students should be 
questioned. All specific requirements such as resi- 
dence hours or credit hours should be evaluated in 
terms of the type of degree the school is trying to 
develop. 

8. A plan for placement and follow-up of doctoral 
recipients should be established. 


EIGHTY INSTITUTIONS PRODUCE DOCTORS 
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GETTING BETTER ONES TO TEACH 
(Concluded from page 386) 


end of the second year. This fifth study proposes 
to ascertain the cultural, social, and economic 
background of students in some twenty schools 
of education in states where students enter the 
teaching education program after two years of 
college education. Results will be compared to 
previous studies. 

The four studies completed indicate that 
marked progress has been made in securing bet- 
ter quality in students preparing to teach. Most 
of the progress has been made since 1940. This 
is not to say that the teaching profession is secur- 
ing the elite of our young men and women, since 
it is quite apparent that the best qualified young 
people are entering other professions and busi- 
ness. These studies do, however, point out quite 
clearly that progress is being made in selecting 
better students for teaching, particularly insofar 
as their social, educational, and cultural back- 
grounds are concerned. It is not too much to say 
that, on the whole, entering students show seri- 
ous purpose in selecting teaching as their pro- 
fession. As teaching increases in professional stat- 
ure and as teachers in service themselves grow 
accordingly, better qualified young people will 
be attracted to it. The outlook is a hopeful one. 





Entrance to new Oberlin College theater. This superb 
building was designed by Wallace Harrison, the archi- 
tect of United Nations Headquarters, New York City. 





Am I PR Minded—And Then Some? 





By JOHN F. LOCKE® 


Schools are the laboratories, the arsenals, and 
the citadels of democracy. Compulsory and tax- 
supported, schools are a long-term investment 
on the part of all taxpayers to maintain and per- 
petuate our society, to make our communities 
better places in which to live, and better places 
in which to make a living. 





is everybody's business. Helping to make 

schools a part of the life of the community 
is one of our assignments as teachers. No teacher 
can decide whether or not he wants to have pub- 
lic relations. The day a teacher enters a class- 
room, a coach enters a gymnasium, a recreation 
leader walks on a playground, a school nurse, 
doctor, or dentist examines a pupil—that day 
they start having school public relations. The 
choice is not whether you will engage in public 
relations, but whether you will give constructive 
thought to having the right kind of teacher-pupil, 
teacher-teacher, teacher-parent, and school-com- 
munity relationships. 

There is neither a rule book nor a list of 
x-numbered things that will automatically ac- 
quaint the home and the community with what 
the school is doing, how it is doing it, or how well 
it is succeeding. There are no numbered routes to 
take. Instead, the support of public education is 
determined by the degree to which we educate 
young people, satisfy the public with our achieve- 
ments, and have pleasant and honest relation- 
ships with people. The greatest disservice we can 
do is to break down anyone’s faith and confidence 
in any portion of the work of the schools. 


Sie success, like the success of America, 


AM I PUBLIC-RELATIONS WISE? 


1. Am I aware that I am a public servant? 

2. Do I know that when my work as a teacher in 
the classroom is well done, my school’s public rela- 
tions is “off on the right foot”? 

3. Am I interested in all my pupils? 


* John F. Locke (Alpha Iota 325) is Director of Community 
Relations, Cincinnati Public Schools and President, National 
School Public Relations Association. 


4. Do I refrain from sarcasm and avoid embar- 
rassing people before others? 

5. Am I up-to-date on the best practices? 

6. Do I belong to my professional organizations — 
local, district, state and national? 

7. Am I a supporter of the policies and programs 
of my school? 

8. Do I avoid criticism of my fellow workers in 
public? 

9. Am I guilty of unkind gossip about or with my 
co-workers? 

10. Do I help beginning teachers? 

11. Am I proud of my profession? 

12. Do I dignify my profession, and urge others 
to enter it? 

13. Am I active in the parent-teacher work of my 
school? 

14. Do I encourage parents and other citizens to 
visit my school? 

15. Am I a registered voter? 

16. Do I vote at all elections? 

17. Am I helping to acquaint the public about the 
needs and accomplishments of my school? 

18. Do I assist in making my school a center for 
community activities of interest and value both to 
children and adults? 

19. Am I contributing some of my time and tal- 
ents to the service of my profession through some 
office or committee? 

20. Do I willingly accept responsibility in my 
professional organizations? 

21. Am I active in some community activities not 
directly connected with my profession? 

22. Do I help with and contribute to the many 
civic and social welfare drives and campaigns in my 
community? 

23. Am I aware that by participating in communi- 
ty activities, I am helping to build lay understand- 
ing of teachers and of education? 

24. Do I know that public opinion about educa- 
tion and my school is influenced by what I say and 
how I say it, by what I do and how I do it? 

25. Am I a willing participant in conferences, 
programs and other activities which help the public 
to better understand the work of its schools? 

26. Do I inform parents of the successes as well 
as the failures of their children? 

27. Am I aware that the road to better schools 
can be built by emphasizing the services schools of- 
fer and give to the public, not by stressing what 
teachers seek from the public? 

(Concluded on page 392) 
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Teacher Problems and Problem ‘Teachers 





By ARTHUR LERNER?’ 


system brings to his task a unique per- 

sonality. Personalities are unique because 
of differences. Thus, the educator views students, 
colleagues, and procedures through a specific in- 
dividual being, even when he is operating har- 
moniously with person, place, or thing. 

The teacher is confronted by as many different 
personalities in the classroom as there are stu- 
dents. Part of the learning process consists of 
capturing the imagination of the students, initi- 
ating and stimulating wholesome progress in the 
specific tasks at hand, and inspiring individuals 
toward greater achievements. It is advisable to 
remember that pupils present diverse forms of 
intelligence, feelings, and emotions which the 
teacher must understand and set into motion 
constructively. Too often, the teacher will reach 
only certain individuals because of allowing per- 
sonal factors to negate the learning process. 


Three Views of John 


The meaning of personal factors entering class- 
room procedures is illustrated by a group of 
three teachers in one junior high school. It seems 
that John, a boy of normal intelligence in the 8th 
grade, was a “slow-starter.” All three teachers 
complained about this to the administration and 
to the parents. However, the lad still continued 
in his ways, beginning to do the class assignment 
when half of the period was over. 

One teacher believed the lad was “lazy” and 
“too dumb” to do anything. Another teacher 
thought the boy was just “one of those young- 
sters who would outgrow his weaknesses.” The 
third teacher felt that the student was “disre- 
spectful,” “disobedient,” and “playing it smart 
to get his way.” 

Here were three different opinions with a 
common denominator—something was wrong. 
However, none of the teachers understood what 
part of their own personality was being brought 
into the picture. The teacher who had charac- 
terized the boy as “lazy” and “too dumb” had 


FE ACH TEACHER and administrator in a school 


*Arthur Lerner (Alpha Epsilon 2033) is Chairman, Special 
Training Department, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, and 
Group Counselor, Los Angeles City Jail. 
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This article has three parents, says the author. 
They are: education, psychology, and the cor- 
rectional field. The ideas presented were con- 
ceived early in his career as a student and teach- 
er, and developed while doing group counseling 
with inmates at the Los Angeles City Jail. A 
funny world indeed! We never know what our 
experiences may bring! 





himself often been accused as a child of “not 
being smart” or “too stupid to learn anything.” 
The teacher who had emphasized that the stu- 
dent “would outgrow his weaknesses” had been 
taught to believe that many things just happen by 
chance and tend to right themselves of their own 
accord. The teacher who had characterized the 
boy’s behavior as “disrespectful,” “disobedient,” 
and “playing it smart to get his way” had often 
been accused of these characteristics both at 
home and at school. 


Not Necessarily Identical 


Obviously, these situations can be multiplied 
many fold from the nursery experience on 
through the graduate school. Most of us need 
help in order to understand and to accept our 
personal differences. Above all, we need to ap- 
preciate the fact that a student’s needs and de- 
sires may not be identical with our own. To de- 
velop this kind of self-understanding means to 
develop a professional attitude and skill. A 
teacher can be a “helper” or “enabler” without 
becoming unwholesomely involved in such ex- 
periences. 

The following suggestions are offered to meet 
the problem raised in this discussion: 


1. Teacher-training institutions would do well to 
add to such courses as Mental Hygiene and Per- 
sonality another one year course. It seems desirable 
that the first half of this course should consist of the 
dynamics of growth and change of the individual 
with the emphasis placed upon “normality.” The sec- 
ond half of the course could place its emphasis upon 
deviations from “normality” with special considera- 
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tion of the learning process. In addition, these 
courses could include supervised field trips to mental 
institutions, hospitals, jails, schools, and other such 
places in order to provide wider experience. 

2. In-service training courses can also include the 
above. Furthermore, such courses could throw further 
light upon immediate classroom problems. 

3. Supervisors and administrators, it would ap- 
pear, should not only be sufficiently trained to 
understand teachers and their problems, but also, 
to recognize the role of personality dynamics in 


human behavior. 
4, Easy access by school personnel to social work- 


ers in psychiatry, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other specially trained individuals for consultation 


purposes could be most helpful. 
5. Effective group counseling can be carried on 
with teachers having specific problems. 


AM I PR MINDED — AND THEN SOME? 
(Concluded from page 390) 
28. Do I realize that when the public approves its 


teachers, it also approves the school and what the 
school is doing? 

29. Am I aware that public relations is no longer 
just something to talk about, but something to do? 

30. Do I live up to the code of ethics of my pro- 
fession? 

Effective school public relations isn’t some- 
thing new, something more, or something novel 
to be done. It is rooted in our regard for the ethi- 
cal relationships we have with other members of 
the school staff. It is the day-by-day accent we 
place on human values, goals, and conduct with 
pupils. It is the manner in which we deal with 
parents and other citizens. In all these relation- 
ships, both in and out of school, it is being: pleas- 
antly firm, agreeably cooperative, tactfully ag- 
gressive, smilingly tolerant, patiently insistent, 
invariably kind, and finally, unhurried, and alert 
to render service. 


Three Little Words 


A prominent businessman, now retired, 
summed up his success in three simple words: 
“and then some.” 

“I discovered at an early age,” he said, “that 
most of the differences between average people 
and top people could be explained in three 
words. The top people did what was expected of 
them—and then some. They were thoughtful of 
others; they were considerate and kind—and 
then some. They met their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities fairly and squarely —and then some. 
They could be counted on in an emergency— 
and then some.” 
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SO MANY MONSTERS — 
(Concluded from page 369) 


may be found, a change which has transformed 
a stable people into one of the most volatile in 
the world. The specialist, it seems to us, who is 
a specialist only, is bound to feel unsure, inse- 
cure, and since so many of us have become spe- 
cialists of one kind or another, this feeling of 
insecurity may well be at the root of the shaky 
morale of Americans as a whole. We shall rest 
our case upon a quotation from a scholar of 
whose wisdom there is no doubt: 

“Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an 
engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and scholar, 
and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In the 
divided or social state these functions are par- 
celed out to individuals, each of whom aims to 
do his stint of the joint work, whilst each other 
performs his. . . . The individual, to possess him- 
self, must sometimes return from his own labor 
to embrace all the other laborers. But, unfor- 
tunately, this original unit, this fountain of power, 
has been so distributed to multitudes, has been 
so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that it 
is spilied into drops and cannot be gathered. 

“The state of society is one in which the mem- 
bers have suffered amputation from the trunk, 
and strut about so many walking monsters—a 
good finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but 
never a man.” 

There, indeed, are the effects of specialization, 
graphically stated 117 years ago, at the very be- 
ginning of the age of specialization with which 
we are now so familiar. One wonders what Em- 
erson would say were he alive today! In 1837, he 
continued: “The planter, who is Man sent out 
into the field to gather food, is seldom cheered 
by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. 
He sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing be- 
yond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man 
on the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives 
an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the 
routine of his craft. . . . The priest becomes a 
form; the attorney a statute-book; the mechanic 
a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship.” And, 
may we add, the teacher becomes a report card, 
or more properly, today, an IBM. 

And again to quote from Pat DeLta KappaAN 
(How gaily we dart from Anderson to Emerson 
and back again!), “Some antidote for this nar- 
rowing influence is needed, some yeast, some 
leaven to provide a whole loaf instead of the 
morsels to which, by specialization, we devote so 
much attention.” 

Is it too much to hope that Put DeLta Kappan 
can be made the leaven in that loaf?—L. A. 
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Who Makes an Effective Board Member? 





By RICHARD E. WHALEN® 


ECENT INVESTIGATION carried on at Indiana 
University, under the auspices of the 
Midwest Administration Center at the 

University of Chicago, has shed considerable 
light on the relationship between effectiveness of 
local school board members and certain demo- 
graphic data. This research involved 1,848 board 
members in eleven midwestern states. 

All kinds of reasons have been offered for the 
historic refusal of communities to vote for wom- 
en candidates. Probably the oldest, and weakest 
excuse is that women represent the weaker sex 
and therefore would be less effective. In spite of 
such opinions, and in support of some earlier 
surveys, women were found to be just as effective 
on local school boards as were men. 

Another false conception is that board mem- 
bers who have children in the school system are 
far more effective than those who do not. 

No evidence was found in this study to war- 
rant the conclusion that board members tend to 
be less effective after age sixty. Effectiveness in- 
creased gradually from the age group under 39 
years through age 59, where it tapered off slight- 
ly, but remained considerably higher than for 
the younger group. The evidence of this study 
showed that effectiveness of board members in- 
creased through twelve straight years. This means 
that board members having from 3 to 12 years 
experience were more effective than were board 
members in their first three years of service. 

The implications of this phase of the study 
suggest that communities which arbitrarily set a 
one-term or a two-term limit upon the tenure of 
board members are penalizing themselves, and 
that some means must be found to encourage 
such communities to retain their most effective 
board members for longer periods of service. 

There was much evidence that effectiveness of 
board members was closely related to their in- 
come. A steady and continuous increase in effec- 
tiveness was apparent from low income levels to 
the $8,000 per annum level. 

Of all the demographic data, the item which 
had the closest relationship to effective perform- 


* Richard E. Whalen (Alpha 1911) is Associate Director of the 
Continuation Program, Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas. 
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The right to elect local school board members 
is considered one of the most sacred trusts of 
the American people. Such elections have tre- 
mendous bearing on the eventual program of 
our schools, and in turn play a large part in 
determining the happiness of future citizens. 





ance as a school board member was amount of 
formal education. There was a steady increase in 
effectiveness from the group of board members 
who had less than an 8th grade education through 
those members who had done graduate work. 

The study also revealed, at least so far as con- 
ditions then existed, that appointment by mayor 
or city council produced more effective board 
membership than did partisan or non-partisan 
elections. However, the high percentage of elect- 
ed board members who exhibited effective be- 
havior rules out the possibility that appointment 
is the “only” method of selection. 

While these conclusions in themselves would 
be weak as criteria for estimating the effective- 
ness of a candidate for the local school board, 
they might serve as guides in the absence of 
more pertinent information. Probably no one 
individual would fit the ideal as presented here, 
but even if he did, that alone would be no guar- 
antee that an effective member would result. 

In summary, the following are not sufficient 
reasons to vote against a certain candidate: 

a. Because the candidate is a woman 

b. Because the candidate does not have chil- 

dren in the school system 

c. Because the candidate is over age sixty 

d. Because the candidate has already served 

one or two terms 

Likewise, all other things being equal, the can- 
didate with a better than average income and 
the candidate with a better than average educa- 
tion stand better chances of becoming effective 
board members than those who lack these quali- 
fications. 


1 Whalen, Richard E., Jr., “Effectiveness of Elected and Ap- 
pointed School Board Members.” Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1953. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 





By PAUL M. COOK, 


THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The chapter referendum on eight amendments to 
the constitution of Phi Delta Kappa, referred to the 
chapters by the Biennial Council, has been com- 
pleted with all amendments adopted either unani- 
mously or by an overwhelming majority. The amend- 
ments become effective on June 1, 1954 together 
with the amendments to the By-Laws adopted by the 
Biennial Council. Since some of these amendments 
are of more than usual interest to the membership, 
the following report of them is given. 


Emeritus membership: It is now provided that: 

1. “Emeritus membership may be conferred by the 
Board of Directors upon members who have been offi- 
cially retired from full-time service in the field of edu- 
cation upon application by the member or his campus 
chapter, or by the field chapter with which he is actively 
affiliated, provided the member (a) has been in con- 
tinuous good standing for a period of at least 10 years 
immediately preceding the application for emeritus mem- 
bership, (b) has a total of not less than 20 years of good 
standing in the fraternity, and (c) shall have attained 
the age of 65.” 

2. “Emeritus membership may be conferred as indi- 
cated above, upon a member who has retired from full- 
time service in the field of education because of perma- 
nent physical incapacity, regardless of age, provided that 
(a) the member has been in continuous good standing 
for at least 15 years immediately preceding application 
and (b) the application is supported by documentary 
evidence of permanent retirement due to physical in- 
capacity.” 

3. “Emeritus members shall be exempt from dues and 
assessments, and shall have all rights and privileges of 
members in good standing.” 

Reinstatement of Membership: It is now provided that: 

“Reinstatement of good standing by a member in 
arrears, or in nominal status, shall be on the payment of 
dues for the current fiscal year. A member shall have the 
option of additional payments to cover unpaid arrear- 
ages, fraternity, and chapter, for a total of not more than 
five years, the same to apply on the member’s record of 
continuous good standing.” 

It is further provided that: 

“A member in good standing may seek enrollment in 
any chapter. A member not in good standing may regain 
good standing by payment of his dues for the current 
fiscal year, both fraternity and chapter, to the chapter in 
which he seeks enrollment, provided that he has no finan- 
cial obligations other than dues, to the chapter from 
which he seeks to be transferred.” 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION 


Legislation adopted by the council, but not pro- 
posed for amendment of constitution and by-laws: 


Executive Secretary 


1. “That uniform dues of $5.00 be assessed on all mem- 
bers on the nominal and arrears lists, to be collected by 
the fraternity office beginning with the next fiscal year 
(June 1, 1954). Of the amount, $1.00 will revert to the 
chapter in which membership is held. Upon payment of 
arrears dues to the fraternity office, members come into 
good standing and thus revert to chapter collection status 
(thereafter paying the usual amount of dues assessed by 
the chapter in which membership is held ).” 

2. “That the executive secretary set up a voluntary 
pilot study with five or more campus chapters for dues 
to be collected by the Fraternity office for total chapter 
membership beginning with the next fiscal year, with 
report of the pilot study and its effectiveness to be made 
at the next meeting of the Biennial Council.” 

(To date, only three chapters have volunteered for 
participation in this pilot study.) 

3. “That the Board of Directors be empowered to ac- 
quire a site and acquire or construct a building to serve 
as a permanent headquarters for Phi Delta Kappa. 

“That the Board of Directors be empowered to set up 
adequate machinery for voluntary contributions from the 
chapters, members, and others who may wish to con- 
tribute to finance acquisition of a permanent headquarters 
for Phi Delta Kappa. 

“That the Board of Directors be empowered to em- 
ploy: (a) such technical and supervisory personnel as are 
necessary to provide the fraternity with a permanent 
headquarters, and (b) such personnel as are found neces- 
sary to conduct a successful fund-raising campaign.” 


(A site has been acquired at Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, and a committee of the Board is making progress 
in the development of the plans for construction and 
for fund-raising. ) 


NEW CHAPTERS ON FRATERNITY ROLL 


During the last year and a half, new chapters have 
been added to the chapter roll as follows: 


Gamma Alpha Campus Chapter, December 12, 1952, 
at University of Arkansas. 

Gamma Beta Campus Chapter, January 12, 1953, at 
University of Houston. 

Gamma Gamma Campus Chapter, April 25, 1953, at 
Mississippi Southern College. 

Gamma Delta Campus Chapter, May 8, 1953, at Ari- 
zona State College at Tempe. 

Gamma Epsilon Campus Chapter, May 9, 1953, at San 
Diego State College. 

Gamma Zeta Campus Chapter, May 23, 1953, at Mon- 
tana State University. 

Gamma Eta Campus Chapter, November 7, 1953, at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Gamma Theta Campus Chapter, November 14, 1953, 
at Florida State University. 

(Concluded on page 400) 
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@ Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, presented to the November meeting of 
Acpua Eta (Temple U.) the unique Case Review 
Committee established by the Philadelphia schools. 
The committee functioned as though it were in one 
of its weekly meetings. The committee hears cases 
referred to it by principals throughout the city as 
being potentially dangerous if not treated. 


@ Under the direction of E. D. Grizzell (Tau 45), 
dean of the School of Education, Tau (Pennsyl- 
vania) heard various faculty members describe some 
of the less well-known services of the school. Among 
others, A. I. Oliver (Beta Delta 258) explained the 
Workshop on Family Financial Security Education, 
noting that economic competence—how to spend 
money wisely—is taught rather than money acquisi- 
tion. This workshop is given in cooperation with the 
Wharton School of Commerce and the School of 
Education, and is financed by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Forty tuition and travel scholarships are 
offered each summer. 


Steps in Revitalizing Kappans 


1. Personal contact by group chairman or active 
friend in the group, with written report. 

2. Accept dues when offered. 

3. Send demit slip when requested. 

4. No pressure on, but continuing contact with, 
brothers who wish to remain nominal. 

5. All active brothers to discuss full participation 
with nominal members, with report through chair- 
man.—X1 Freip (Sacramento, Cal.), Chapter News. 


© George Robinson, Assistant Superintendent, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, described four definite 
post-World War II trends in education to members 
of Bera Epsmton (Maryland) as follows: 

1. Management techniques have greatly improved. 

2. There has been a definite improvement in qual- 
ity and training of teachers. More capable leaders 
are in education today. 

3. Public interest in education is greater than 
ever before. This is a result of better educating the 
people. 

4. Schools are exercising a stronger force on com- 
munity than ever before. 


® Roe M. Wright (Pi 624), president of ALPHA 
Omicron Fretp (Charleston, IIl.), reports chapter 
discussion of the following: 
l. Is there a retreat from learning in our schools? 
2. Are today’s classrooms little more than super- 
vised playpens? 


3. Is there little or no discipline in our schools? 

4. Have schools fallen under the control of “spe- 
cialists in knowhow,” rather than men of knowledge? 

5. Is it true that professors of education, school 
administrators, and officials in state departments of 
public instruction are unfriendly to learning? 


® S. S. Atwood, dean of the Graduate School, pre- 
sented to THeTa (Cornell) a dean’s-eye view of the 
organization, administration, and plans of a gradu- 
ate school which encompasses 67 fields of interest, 
more than 1000 faculty members, and which has pro- 
vided counsel to students since December, 1909. 


Time Too Short for Consideration 


In the February The Mountain, newsletter of Iota 
(Harvard), delegates to the 24th Biennial Council 
report as follows: 

“In retrospect, your delegates feel that the Bien- 
nial Conference as they saw it operate is an ineffec- 
tive method of legislating the fraternity’s business. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the delegates were at 
their first convention. In the four days the issues 
could not be fully considered and intelligently voted 
upon. We did our best, but we feel that a new sys- 
tem of communications is needed between the grass 
roots of Phi Delta Kappa and the central office. This 
appears to us as a prime concern for the future wel- 
fare and effectiveness of the fraternity.” 


® Carolus T. Clark (Alpha Pi 174), treasurer of 
Atpua Pi (Rutgers), reports that the chapter was 
granted exemption from payment of federal income 
tax under date of February 9, 1954. Form 990-A 
entitled “U. S. Return of Organization Exempt From 
Tax” was filed with accompanying exhibits. Brother 
Clark strongly recommends similar action on the part 
of all chapter treasurers. 


® Beta Omeca (Idaho) sponsors a program of spot 
announcements concerning teacher recruitment over 
24 radio stations in the state of Idaho. These have 
been well received and members have responded by 
writing copy and in monitoring the various stations 
to which these announcements have been sent. The 
spot announcement program has been suggested to 
the Commission on Teacher Recruitment of Phi Delta 
Kappa as a possible project to be sponsored among 
all chapters. 


Easier to Get Along and Improve 


AtpHA Omeca (Wayne Univ.) reports a letter 
from Robert Frohn of Vienna whose stay in Detroit 
last summer was sponsored by ALPHA OmeEGa. “.. . It 
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was interesting for me to see how life in the United 
States really is and I enjoyed it very much to stay 
with so many nice people and I enjoyed their way of 
life too. I think that the differences between people 
in Europe and the United States were not so great 
as I had expected them to be. I think the greatest 
difference is the better standard of living, the many 
small things that make life more comfortable and 
that, if one is willing to work hard, it is easier for 
him to get along and to improve.” 


® Beta Ruo (New Mexico) sponsors a speakers’ 
bureau offering free service to organizations in the 
community with six programs booked in the first 
few weeks of operation. 


® Two hundred members responded to a question- 
naire sent out by ALPHA Eta (Temple U.) asking 
for suggestions respecting type of programs, time of 
meeting, or other ideas for increasing attendance. 
The survey indicated a deep and continuing interest 
even in those who were classed among the “irregu- 
lar attenders.” 


® SicMaA Fie.p (Portland, Ore.) reports a breakfast 
held in connection with the annual Oregon Educa- 
tion Association convention, in which seven young 
men from seven Oregon colleges were given recog- 
nition through a Phi Delta Kappa award, the pur- 
pose of which is “to commend, honor and encourage 
these students in their choice of profession.” Nomi- 
nation of candidates is encouraged from all chapters 
in the state. 


Never Doubts That Man Can 


“When I was a younger man, I believed that prog- 
ress was inevitable—that the world would be better 
tomorrow and better still the day after. The thunder 
of war, the stench of concentration camps, the mush- 
room cloud of the atomic bomb are, however, not 
conducive to optimism. Yet my faith in the future, 
though somewhat shaken, is not destroyed. If I some- 
times doubt that man will achieve his mortal poten- 
tialities, I never doubt that he can.”—Bernard M. 
Baruch, quoted in ALPHA Cut (UCLA) Newsletter. 


® Detta (Stanford) is sponsoring a Dee Portal 
scholarship fund in memory of a widely known and 
popular San Jose State College boxing coach who 
was killed in a ranch accident last summer shortly 
after his initiation into DeLta Chapter. DELTA also 
seeks 100 members willing to pay $1.00 each toward 
chapter membership in the Bay Area Educational 
Television Association. 


@ At the annual “sponsors’ night” of ALPHA ETA 
(Temple U.), retiring sponsor Ralph D. Owen (AI- 
pha Eta 164) quoted George Herbert Palmer’s The 
Ideal Teacher in listing four special aptitudes which 
the prospective teacher must possess: 1) vicarious- 
ness, 2) accumulated wealth of knowledge, 3) the 
power to invigorate life through learning, and 4) 
self-effacement. 
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® Ruo Fievtp (Pittsburg, Kans.) reports continu- 
ance of the annual President’s Chili Supper for 
members of the chapter, at the home of Homer L, 
Johnson (Gamma 569). 


® Sicma Fietp (Portland, Ore.) reports 140 per- 
sons in attendance at a joint dinner in December with 
members of two women’s honorary fraternities— 
Delta Kappa Gamma and Pi Lambda Theta—and 
members of the Oregon Education Association Rep- 
resentative Council. The meeting was addressed by 
State Representative Maurine Neuberger who praised 
the manner in which Oregon has maintained aca- 
demic freedom, and commended the support which 
education has received from Oregon’s leading news- 
papers and the Portland board of education. She also 
suggested that educators crystallize their thinking on 
legislation for the exceptional child and for changes 
in the compulsory school attendance law, and to take 
a stand on these issues as they develop. 


® On March 4 Upsiton (Northwestern U.) co-spon- 
sored with Pi Lambda Theta an address by Arthur 
Bestor, Professor of History, University of Illinois, 
Four hundred chapter members, school of education 
faculty members and students, local school teachers, 
and local citizens interested in education attended 
this highly successful event. (The text of Professor 
Bestor’s talk is published in this issue of Pat DevTa 
Kappan.— Ed.) 


® Beta Nu (Univ. of Miss.), upon recommendation 


of its project committee, adopted the following proj- 
ect: The promotion of public education meetings for 
the public service clubs in this section of the state; 
the promotion of local scholarship funds for excep- 
tional students to become teachers; and the estab- 
lishment of a speakers’ bureau, making speakers and 
consultants available to such local service clubs. 


® A Beta Mu Fie.p (St. Cloud, Minn.) Newsletter 
carried the announcement of the Seventh Annual 
Public Lecture series broadcast by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center of the University of Minne- 
sota. The series consisted of interviews with mem- 
bers of the University’s faculty in social sciences by 
E. W. Ziebarth, WCCO news commentator, chair- 
man of the speech department of the University, and 
educational consultant, CBS. 


Service to so Large a Cause? 


“Here (in WCOTP), as elsewhere, national jeal- 
ousies and conflicting political theories prevented 
cooperation and limited the accomplishments. Four 
national groups strode out of the meeting. These 
conditions are terse reminders of how badly the 
world stands in need of the Mission and Message of 
PDK, a living example of the subordination of all 
shades of political opinion to facilitate working for 
educational needs. Could it be that PDK is ready to 
render so large a service to the cause of world edu- 
cation?”—O. B. Coleman (Alpha Epsilon 1371) in 
ALPHA Epsiton (USC) Newsletter. 
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@ Beta Kappa Frevp (Long Beach, Cal.) Newsletter 
reports that the last one-room school in California 
closed on September 25, 1953. 


@ “A Questionnaire for Men Teachers,” project of 
AtpHa Ruo (Johns Hopkins) was also sent out by 
BeTA Epstton (Maryland) in an effort to cooperate 
with its sister chapter. 


® Patricia Johns, the 1953 Miss California, who 
barely (Italics mine.—Ed.) missed being chosen as 
Miss America, was a special guest of the December 
meeting of DeLtTa FreLp (Fresno, Cal.). 


Marks of the Healthy Mind 


“The healthy mind is the one which is in vigorous, 
relatively non-hostile and non-fearful communication 
and interaction with other minds. . . . We are de- 
pendent upon others for intellectual nourishment. . . . 
It is the mission of education, informal and formal, 
to help the individual achieve for himself the means 
of efficient two-way communication biologically, in- 
tellectually, and emotionally with the world of men 
and nature around him. . . ."—Raymond Allen, chan- 
cellor, UCLA, in an address to EpstLon Fieitp (Los 
Angeles). 


® X1 (Univ. of Pittsbugh) joined Pi Lambda Theta 
in an October meeting to hear Dr. William H. E. 
Johnson (Beta 1876), Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who talked on “The Real Aims of Soviet 
Education.” 


® Zeta Fre.p (Detroit) and ALPHA Omeca (Wayne 
Univ.) staged an all-day joint meeting in October 
devoted to personnel problems and practices in in- 
dustry and in education. Representatives of the De- 
troit Edison Company presented the industrial view 
and schoolmen in the Detroit metropolitan area de- 
scribed personnel practices in education. 


@ One hundred forty-five members and guests of X1 
(Univ. of Pittsburgh) attended the December meet- 
ing which consisted of the annual Christmas dinner 
and musical program, complete with chorus, organ, 
orchestra and instrumental and vocal soloists. 


Teaching as a Career 


“Teaching as a Career” was the subject of the 
March meeting of ALpHa Pst FreLp (Utica, N. Y.), 
to which high school seniors from 10 different high 
schools were invited guests. Members paid the cost 
of guests’ luncheons and picked guests up and re- 
turned them to their homes. Four key questions were 
assigned members for discussion, covering subjects 
of interest to prospective teachers: 

1. What are the facts and advice concerning the 
training and licensing of teachers? (Such matters as a 
brief summation of license requirements, the amount 
and interval of education for teachers, can be men- 
tioned. ) 

2. What does the administrator look for when he 
hires a teacher? 
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3. What are the possibilities of a good future in 
teaching? (What are one’s chances in a specialty? 
In various career fields? ) 

4. What are the problems of adjustment a teacher 
faces in the school? 

(a) Getting along with women teachers; (b) 
Commitments of time; (c) Moving outside basic 
competency in subject matter teaching; (d) Teacher- 
pupil relationships; (e) Teacher-boss relationships. 


® Epstton Fre_p (Los Angeles) presented a certifi- 
cate of award for outstanding service in education to 
Dean Edwin A. Lee (Alpha Chi 266), UCLA. Fol- 
lowing career of nearly 30 years in vocational edu- 
cation, Dr. Lee since 1940 has served as professor of 
education and dean of the School of Education at 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


® The January meeting of Nu Freip (Chicago) was 
devoted to a discussion of educational television by 
Philip Lewis (Beta 2723), chairman, department of 
education, Chicago Teachers College. 


You Can't Sit Tight and Lead 


“Leadership is possible only when you do some- 
thing. There is no leadership in keeping things as 
they are. You can’t sit tight and lead. If you are to 
be a leader, you must go forward. You cannot lead 
if you follow the cry, ‘Go Back.’ 

“What then must an educational leader do? He 
must study his problems: this means his community, 
the parents, the teachers, the society in which the 
schools operate, and the children who are to be 
taught. 

“As a leader you must be interested in children, 
society, curriculum, school plant, equipment, and 
supplies. To be a really intelligent leader you must: 
Be well prepared; you will not know the direction 
ahead unless you are versed in the problems of edu- 
cation. Be well versed in the growth and develop- 
ment of children and youth. Be a person sensitive to 
the world about you. Be kind and considerate. 

“In order to combat such do-nothingers and go- 
backers, your best bet is to organize the friends of 
public education in your community. They must do 
a constructive job. They must interest themselves in 
learning how to keep the schools going forward with 
a modern program in the right direction. 

“If you can do this you are an education leader.” — 
George W. Frazier in Detta (Stanford) News. 


® A documentary novel by Edward Darling, How 
We Fought for Our Schools, based upon the experi- 
ences of the Harvard Center for Field Studies, is a 
reading must. Here in novel form is portrayed what 
could happen in any American city or village, large 
or small. . . . It is the story of a counterattack begun 
by a conscientious school board under the leadership 
of a courageous superintendent. It would be of in- 
terest for each of us to ponder, if we were in Super- 
intendent Ben Coulton’s shoes, what course we might 
have taken. .—Berkeley Gazette, quoted in 
LAMBDA (U. of C.) News. 
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® Francis S. Chase (Alpha Beta 80), director of the 
Midwest Administration Center and professor of edu- 
cational administration, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of education of the University of 
Chicago. He succeeds Maurice F. Seay (Alpha Nu 
84) who resigned the chairmanship to become di- 
rector of the division of education for the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The appointment was effective 
May 1. A member of the University of Chicago 
faculty since 1945, Dr. Chase was appointed in 1951 
director of the Midwest Administration Center, one 
of the eight centers of the Cooperative Program for 
Educational Administration in the United States. He 
established the Rural Editorial Service, now the Edu- 
cation Communications Service, of which he is presi- 
dent, and is a member of the Board of Editorial 
Consultants, Pot DELTA KAPPAN. 


Twelve Tips on Building 

Here are twelve money-saving tips from a 50- 
page brochure entitled Economies From A to Z in 
Planning and Building Schools, published by New 
York State Commission on Schoolbuildings. 

Selection of site: Make certain the site needs a 
minimum of grading, grubbing, and rock-removal. 
But above all the site must have good subsoil for 
foundations. 

Purchase of site: Plan to buy your school site as 
many years in advance as possible. Land values jump 
when schoolboards buy in congested areas and when 
they buy in a hurry. 

Exterior design: Keep lines straight, simple, avoid- 
ing nonfunctional elements of design. Avoid towers, 
ornamental columns, high-pitched roofs, parapet 
walls, gargoyles. 

Wall construction: Avoid walls thicker than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Space use: Keep corridor widths to a minimum; 
avoid building passageways that are used only rarely; 
build rooms so that they may be used for variety of 
purposes. 

Combine facilities: These facilities may be com- 
bined— gymnasium and auditorium; gymnasium and 
cafeteria; auditorium and music room; library and 
study hall; science laboratory and classroom; board 
room, conference room, and principal’s office. 

Interior construction: Eliminate costly lathing and 
plastering for interior walls by using light aggregate 
concrete blocks. 

Roof construction: Insist on a flat or slightly slop- 
ing roof carried by the ceiling joists. 

Roof design: Approve only roofs without valleys, 
hips, ridges, cupolas, domes, steeples, dormers, or 
other irregularities. 


Floor construction: Do not approve linoleum or 
rubber tile floor covering on concrete slab laid di- 
rectly on the ground. Moisture penetrating the con- 
crete usually causes such floor covering to rot in a 
short time. 

Lighting: Ask the architect to design rooms so 
artificial light will be the primary source of light; 
natural light to be used as supplementary. 

Heating: Do not overdesign and overequip heat- 
ing facilities to meet rarely-occurring low tempera- 
tures. Boilers are expensive. 


® More than 4,000 educators, representatives of or- 
ganizations, and others interested in rural education 
are expected to attend the 1954 National Conference 
on Rural Education in Washington, D. C., October 
4-6. The conference is sponsored by the Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will act as associate sponsor. Other federal 
departments and agencies and national organizations 
interested in rural life and education will cooperate. 

The Ninth Annual NEA Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents is also scheduled to 
meet in Washington, D. C., October 1-2, with mem- 
bers participating in the National Conference on 
Rural Education. 


® The national high school debate and discussion 
topic for 1954-55 will be: “What should be the 
foreign trade policy of the United States?” The topic 
was first choice of the National Forensic League and 
National University Extension Association members 
in 39 states. 


® A graduate course in the application of nuclear 
energy to industrial uses will be offered this fall in 
the evening division of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. The course, called Nuclear Engi- 
neering, will serve the increasing interest and possi- 
bilities in power from atomic energy, and will be 
taught by Professor Walter Fagan, who helped de- 
velop the atomic-powered submarine, Nautilus. 


® During the past 20 years, Federal taxes alone rose 
from $7 billion to $65 billion. But gifts to nontax- 
supported institutions also increased during these 
two decades from $500 million to $4 billion. Colleges 
and universities have shared in this increased giving 
—from $60 million 20 years ago to $300 million dur- 
ing 1952-53. 


© The University of Notre Dame has announced a 
new liberal arts curriculum, the first major change 
in the University’s College of Arts and Letters in 
more than thirty years. The new curriculum is char- 
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acterized by compression of courses and activities 
and the collaboration of instructors of varying spec- 
jalities in dealing with the students’ problems. It is 
designed to advance the students’ intellectual ma- 
turity and their “interior” development as men of 
intelligence and integrity. 


@ Milton J. Schlagenhauf (Upsilon 95), director of 
development at Northeastern University, Boston, has 
been elected president of the 78-year-old Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. Clarke R. Brookes (Alpha 
Lambda 125), master, Malden High School, is the 
new secretary-treasurer. The purpose of the club is 
“to promote a better understanding of education and 
to examine current practices in education.” 


@ The Advertising Council reports that business 
concerns in 1953 spent $2,000,000 in advertising, 
using public education and its needs as the theme. 


@ During the 12-month period ending June 1953, 
the police departments of the nation dealt with more 
than 1,000,000 children as delinquents. 


@ The Canadian Teachers’ Federation will be repre- 
sented by an official delegation of fourteen persons 
at the WCOTP meeting in Oslo, Norway, July 31 
to August 5. 


Seven Requests Per Candidate 


Between 4,000 and 5,000 requests for teachers 
were received by Iowa State Teachers College from 
March 18 to May 1. The College will graduate 600, 
one of the smallest classes in years. The demand is 
greater in the elementary field, although the supply 
of secondary teachers is also “distinctly limited.” 

Nearly 500 students had been placed by May 1. 
Eighteen to 20 superintendents come to the place- 
ment office each day to interview students. As many 
as 250 students are interviewed during the course 
of a day. Last year ISTC had over 8,000 requests 
for teachers, with nearly 2,000 of the requests com- 
ing from out of state. The placement bureau as- 
sisted 1,173 teachers to secure either new or dif- 
ferent positions. This year, in addition to the 600 
graduates, the bureau will help 700 alumni who are 
actively registered and looking for new positions. 


® The sixth annual Chicago area career conference 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, drew 
approximately 1,300 students from 158 high schools, 
junior colleges, and universities. The teaching panel 
drew the second highest attendance, with 231 stu- 
dents seeking information about teaching at the 
elementary, high school, and college levels. This was 
triple the attendance in 1953. 


© Some 600 women educators met early in April to 
consider whether the educational needs of today’s 
women are met by the nation’s schools or whether 
the distaff side is being given a “warmed-over ver- 
sion of the educational bill-of-fare” for men. This 
inventory of the educational needs of the modern 
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co-ed, housewife, mother and career woman was a 
major topic of discussion at the 34th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Deans of Women, 
a department of the NEA. 


® That educational exchange programs and mutual 
sharing of technical knowledge will continue to be 
two of the most effective means of improving under- 
standing between nations were conclusions of 300 
members of the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers, meeting in Boston late in April. Head- 
ing the organization for next year is J. Benjamin 
Schmoker, Secretary of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, and author of 
“Our Unoffical Ambassadors” in the May issue of 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
JUNE 


American College Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, New York, June 20-23. 

National Association of Student Councils of the 
NEA, St. Paul, June 21-24. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of NEA, 9th Annual Con- 
ference, Albany, N. Y., June 23-26. 

National School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, 19th Annual Meeting, New York, June 27- 
July 1. 

National Education Association, 
Meeting, New York, June 27-July 2. 

Department of Elementary Echool Principals, 
NEA, One-day Meeting, New York, June 28. 


92d Annual 


JuLy 


WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, Oslo, Norway, 
July 31-August 5. 
AvuGuUST 


National Audio-Visual Association, 9th Annual 
Convention and Trade Show, Chicago, August 1-4. 

International Institute on Child Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., August 13-14. 

Fifth International Congress on Mental Health, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, August 
14-21. 

American Federation of Teachers, National Con- 
vention, Chicago, August 16-20. 

National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, University of Denver, August 
22-28. 

National Conference on the College Instructional 
Program in Physical Education for Men and 
Women, Washington, D. C., August 31-Septem- 
ber 2. 


OcTOBER 


National Conference on Rural Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 4-6. 

American Council on Education, 37th Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, October 14-15. 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago, October 18-22. 


and 
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® Frances R. Horwich, chairman of the department 
of education, Roosevelt College, Chicago, and origi- 
nator of Ding Dong School of TV fame, will receive 
the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


They Die if You Laugh 

A national bellylaugh at today’s demagogues will 
defeat them quicker than any attempt to deal with 
them seriously. Modern day “primitives,” defined as 
demagogues of both the right and left, can be mowed 
down by the two-edged sword of education and 
laughter, A. J. G. Priest, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, told University of 
Cincinnati members of Phi Beta Kappa at their 1954 
anniversary dinner. 

Said Professor Priest: “The demagogue when tak- 
en seriously is dangerous, but if you show him forth 
as the cheap, tawdry buffoon that he is, you destroy 
him. Abuse he thrives upon, facts make no impres- 
sion on him, reason he shrugs off, but ridicule he can- 
not stand. Therefore, I implore you, laugh at them. 
Make them ridiculous. Turn them into fun.” 


® Frank Thomas (Kappa 648), superintendent of 
schools, Valley Falls, Kansas, since 1945, has been 
appointed to the staff of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Previously he was superintendent of schools in 
Cheney, and in White Cloud, Kansas. He will report 
for duty on June 15. 


® How to Judge a School by William F. Russell 
(Beta 851), president, Teachers College, has been 
published by Harper and Brothers. In this book of 
141 pages, Dr. Russell gives the bewildered taxpayer 
and parent a few guideposts with which to evaluate 
American education in general and the local school 
in particular. 


® Recent surveys reveal that top ranking professors 
in American colleges earn an average beginning sal- 
ary of $5,554 and that the median of the highest 
salaries paid in the largest private colleges studied in 
one survey was only $6,000. These facts, and many 
others, are reported in “College Faculty Salaries,” a 
publication of the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 


cation, Inc., released May 2. 


® “The pendulum has started swinging in favor of 
employers. The job market for college graduates is 
still very good, but the total demand for people is 
down and company representatives are being more 
selective this year.” Samuel H. Beach, director of 
placement, Columbia University, thus described the 
1954 collegiate job-hunting period. 


® The American Giver, by John Price Jones, which 
develops a bird’s-eye view of philanthropy, draws 
upon the records of the John Price Jones Company 
in an effort to set forth important basic facts of the 
philanthropic past as a means of judging the future. 
(The Inter-River Press, 150 Nassau St., New York 
38, New York.) 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


JuNE, 1954 
OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


(Concluded from page 394) 


Gamma Iota Campus Chapter, May 1, 1954, at San 
Francisco State College. 

Beta Xi Field Chapter, September 29, 1952, Redlands, 
California. 

Beta Omicron Field Chapter, April 27, 1954, Tri-Cities 
— Kennewick, Pasco, and Richland, Washington. 

Beta Pi Field Chapter, May 15, 1954, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Beta Rho Field Chapter, May 17, 1954, Arcata, Cali- 


fornia. 


FRATERNITY JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES 


On June 1, 1954, a new price schedule for the off- 
cial fraternity jewelry will become effective by action 
of the Board of Directors. In addition to the usual 
jewelry items, several specialty items have been 
added to meet the demand frequently expressed by 
the membership. An illustrated leaflet will be pre- 
pared and distributed to the chapters as soon as pos- 
sible. The federal tax of 20 per cent in effect until 
April 1, 1954 has been reduced to 10 per cent on 
taxable items. The new price quotations reflect the 
lower tax and also the reductions in the cost of the 
fraternity jewelry. 

The new extended price list is as follows, including 
the federal tax on taxable items: 


No. 1 Pin, plain, 10K 

No. 2 Pin, with half-pearls in bar of letter Phi, 
10K 

No. 3 Pin, plain, 10K (larger than No. 1 pin) .. 

No. 4 Pin, with 10 whole pearls set in letter Phi, 
10K 

Membership Key, 10K 

Service Key, 10K, on application meeting certain 
specified standards, certified by chapter .. 

Crest as a clutch-back Tie Holder, or lapel em- 
blem, 10K 

Tie Chain, snake link, gold filled, with the 10K 
membership key attached . 

Tie Chain, snake link, gold filled, with the 10K 
service key attached 

Tie Chain, light weight, with crest attached, gold 
filled 

Tie Bar, with crest mounted on the bar, gold 
filled 

Cuff Links, black enamel square base, with 
mounted crest, gold filled 

Ring, 10K gold signet, mounted with 10K crest 

Ring, 10K, Black Onyx top, mounted with 10K 
crest 

Ronson Lighter, whirlwind, mounted with gold- 
tone crest 

Ronson Lighter, standard, mounted with gold- 
tone crest 

Ronson Lighter, princess, mounted with gold- 
tone crest 

Zippo Lighter, standard plain, mounted with 
goldtone crest 

(Any other Ronson or Zippo lighter, except covered 

models, may be ordered with crest at $1.00 above the 

fair-trade price. ) 


9.00 
9.06 


® Price quoted includes 10 per cent federal tax. 
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Perhaps the Most Important 


Function 


. .» We must consider public educa- 
tion in the light of its full development 
and its present place in American life 
throughout the nation. Only in this way 
can it be determined if segregation in 
public schools deprives these plaintiffs 
of equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local 
governments. Compulsory school at- 
tendance laws and the great expendi- 
tures for education both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance of 
education to our democratic society. It 
is required in the performance of our 
most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. 

Today it is a principal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional 
training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. In these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, 
is a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms... . 

To separate (children) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely 
because of their race generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to their status in the 


community that may affect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone. The effect of this separation on 
their educational opportunities is well 
stated by a finding in the Kansas case 
by a court... : 

“Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored children. 
The impact is greater when it has the 
sanction of law; for the policy of sepa- 
rating the races is usually interpreted 
as denoting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. A sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn. Segrega- 
tion with the sanction of law, therefore, 
has the tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system.” 

Whatever may have been the extent 
of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), this find- 
ing is amply supported by modern au- 
thority. ... 

We conclude that in the field of pub- 
lic education the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” has no place. Separate edu- 
cational facilities are inherently un- 


equal. ... 


Excerpts from the U. S. Supreme 
Court Decision, May 17, 1954. 
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They Alone With Him Alone 


By OLOF VICKLUND (Omega 1136) 


Though my life be weak and fleeting, 
though the Juggernaut of matter move 
blindly and pitilessly, there is change, 
not chaos. The good orders and gives 
direction; it is the key to freedom and a 
lock ‘gainst evil. I enter into both an 
alien and algid world, and a world of 
sympathy and goodness. I am a frag- 
ment free to choose the path of love 
and yet a slave to senseless matter. 

I consider life, and find it ritualized 
and bounded. Then I see unity and find 
it good. I infer purpose; I embrace the 
good and gain dominion. 

Again the life which I explore is 
black; it is a struggle in the dark; it is 
the dark-draped mother of all. I strain 
my senses to the utmost, but I do not 
see, I do not hear; I only feel the quiv- 
ers of my being. I creep through the 
tunnels of my thought and feel their 
hard, smooth walls. I hold to my maze 
of doctrines with the strength of ten; 
I swear they are true, all others false; 
and I grasp pettiness with the death 
grip of an ant. My common sense is 
quickly throttled. I think I know the 
limits of the universe, the depth of the 
surrounding void. I pillory those who 
question my beliefs; I saddle them on 
others surely. I cling tightly to the 
straws of my salvation. Alas, there is 
no break in the walls of my convictions. 

I explore the winking lights of pleas- 
ure, of power, of position, but they 
grow dim as I follow through the years. 
Not so with the good: Its flame bright- 
ens with each step forward. To seek 
the good, however small and distant, is 
the first thought of my awakening; from 


then on, I probe and enlarge. To seek 
this flame, I descend by small degrees 
the gloomy deep; I test and rest; I find 
no change in steps there. The good is 
still the precious light that beckons, 
brightens in the darkness of my night. 
It is the light to search for and select; 
seldom does it shine alone serene. 

I sharpen the eyes of my soul. My 
search deals with the spirit, the invis- 
ible flow, the web of unity, that per- 
vades my life. It is the quest for the 
ideal, a leading star forever bright, a 
saving beacon in the night. I seek to 
possess the good; it satisfies. 

Now as pilgrim true, I walk the path 
of love through groves of men. I hear 
the rustling sighs that rise from depths 
of loneliness. Each lone cry moves my 
heart and matches mine. I am one with 
many. Yet when jostled by the crowd, I 
oft forget, and lash out blindly. I throw 
a cloak of blame o’er fires of my mis- 
fortunes. 

But, I return to search the swamps of 
my blindness, the quagmires of my 
flesh, to see good brightening the face 
of my true being. I see dark bleakness 
give way to morning smile, a fresh 
dawn. I rejoice. There is light, there is 
hope, there is escape from the womb 
of my night. I know I do not stand 
alone. Not merely do I exist, but live 
for good. 

“And when, by and by, for an in- 
stant, the air clears and the clouds lift 
a little, there are the gods still sitting 
around him on their thrones,” and Em- 
erson concludes, “. . . they alone with 
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